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Attrnovcn McLane was an American, aid 


° ° ' 
the scheme for the formation of which he 


died originated in this country, few here 
have any knowledge of a case which stands 
pre-eminent among the causes célébres of 

Canada, from the madness of the project, 
the novelty of the judicial proceedings, and 
the barbarity of the execution, in confor- 
mity with the savage spirit of the English 
code. It affords, perhaps, the solitary in- 
stance of the carrying out, even in sem- 
blance, of the hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering in America, and must have produced, 
as the government desired, a profound im- 
pression in the minds of the French Cana- 
dians. 

The breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion found the public mind in the United 
States divided: the administration and the 
federal party shocked at the excesses of 
the revolution, disposed to observe a strict 
neutrality in the wars which were convuls- 
ing Europe ; the rising party of Democrats 


or Republicans, stimulated by ideas of! 
liberty, by hatred of England, and grati-| 


tude for France, eager to throw the whole 


weight of the influence of the rising repub-| 


lic of America into the scale in favor of the 
French republic. The French ambassadors | 
in the United States, Genet, Fauchet, and 


Adet, intrigued with the leaders of this, 
party, and set the laws at defiance. The! 
difficulties that ensued are matters of his-| 


tory, and Washington, who had firmly 


maintained the dignity and honor of Ame-| 
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| riea, in left in his Vosowell Address a 
solemn warning against the intrigues ot 
foreign governments, his “ Beware of fo- 
reign 1 influence,” applying to this attempt 
of French env oys to create a party in the 





| country. 


No detailed history of the operations of 
these envoys has ever been given to the 
world, and of this curious political chapter 
in our history little is positively known. A 
war with England, in which France by the 
aid of the United States should reconquer 

Canada, seems to have been one part of the 
scheme, as shortsighted as it was dangerous. 
Ilowever, in 1796, Adet issued a proclama- 
tion, addressed to the French Canadians, 
in which he announced that the French 

tepublic, having defeated Spain, Austria, 
and Italy, was now on the point of attack- 
ing England, beginning with her colonies, 
and he invited the Canadians to rally to his 
standard. The antichristian element which 
chiefly led to the revolution in France and 
soon entirely controlled it, did not exist at 
all in Canada; and no part of the world, 
perhaps, had less sympathy with revolu- 
tionary France, than the colony settled by 


the simple-minded, devout, and sturdy 
peasants, mariners, and gentry of Bretagne 


and Normandy. Yet, even public men of 
the United States were led away with the 
idea, and Monroe, in his correspondence 
from Paris, spoke of the easy conquest of 
Canada, and while Frenchmen hoped to 
reconquer it for France, Americans hoped, 
no less sanguinely, to add it to the domain 
of their own republic, and began to make 
calculations on the basis of its annexation. 
Men of ruined fortune, eupidi novarum 
rerum, have, in all such intrigues and revo- 
lutions, been the instruments in the hands 
of astute leaders, To inaugurate a revo- 
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lution in Canada Adet employed David 
Lane, a citizen of the United States, or 
perhaps led him by general words and 
vague promises to the mad attempt which 
cost him his life. For after all there is no 
definite proof of the connection of Adet 
with it, lene having been hung on the 
evidence simply of his own statements. 

He was a native of Attleboro’, Massa- 
chusetts, and in the course of trade in the 
South had adopted, as many still do in 
North Carolina, willingly or unwillingly, a 
Scottish prefix, and ultimately retained a 
name, which in his regular fall visits to 
the South, had become a passport to favor. 
He settled in Rhode Island, marrying, it 
would seem, a Miss Belcher of Newport, 
but chose Providence as a field for his en- 
terprising mind. 

“The first considerable improvement 
within my recollection in this place,” says 
a worthy citizen of Providence, for whose 
reminiscences I am indebted to J. Ward 
Dean, Esq., “ was the erection of the Coffee 
House, which is now* recognised in the old 
building adjoining westward to the splen- 
did granite block on the north side of Mar- 
ket Square, This in its day was considered 
as a wonderful effort in the architectural 
line. It was built by Messrs. David McLane 
and Paul Draper. It is probably the 
first building erected in this town where 
the floor joists were laid upon the plates or 
frame, instead of being let into them by 
means of tenons and mortices as had pre- 
viously been the practice. McLane was 
an operative house-wright, and this, though 
an innovation, was soon acknowledged by 
the craft generally to be an improvement, 
inasmuch as labor was saved and strength 
was added to the building by preserving 
the timber whole; and since that time this 
mode has been generally adopted by archi- 
tects. 

“This establishment was for some years 
what it purported to be—a coffee-house. 
Its lower floor was laid out into one or 
two well furnished bars, and a room em- 
bracing all its front, except an entrance 
and stairway to the upper stories, which 


* Demolished since the Reminiscences were written, 
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large room was used as an exchange for 
merchants, politicians, newsmongers, quid- 
nunes, and scandal-brokers of all descrip- 
tions, in stormy weather, when it was in- 
convenient for them to assemble at their 
old-established rendezvous on the Great 
Bridge. On either side of this large room, 
on the ground floor, were a number of re- 
cesses, each with a table and seats, which 
would accommodate four persons, who 
were furnished promptly by the waiters 
with newspapers, or with coffee, sling 
punch, or other refreshments required. 
The second story contained large parlors, 
and a spacious room for the practice of the 
culinary art and the manufacture of gastro- 
nomic delicacies. 

“ The third story and the lofty attic had 
numerous rooms for lodging and for a bil- 
liard table, and for the accommodation of 
card parties, which were generally com- 
posed of amateurs instead of professed art- 
ists. This establishment was kept up for 
a few years, but was found to be in ad- 
vance of the population, the refinement, 
and the business of the place, and after 
having a succession of keepers or landlords, 
none of whom ever secured a competence 
in the business, was discontinued. 

“To aid the builders in the great work 
of enterprise, which was considered in the 
light of'a great public improvement, through 
the address and perseverance of McLane a 
lottery had been granted to him by the 
legislature of Rhode Island, classes of which 
had been put forth and drawn in due sea- 
son by the old-fashioned slow process, long 
before it had entered any mathematician’s 
pericranium that combinations might be 
formed which would arrive at the same 
result by an almost instantaneous operation. 
. . « The wheel of fortune revolved, the lot- 
tery of McLane was drawn, but we never 
learned that any ticket purchaser ever re- 
ceived a prize. ‘Those who held what were 
called lucky numbers, had a golden vision 
in prospect ; but it soon vanished into the 
air, and the treasures which they were 
about to seize were snatched from their 
grasp, as if touched by the wand of the 
enchanters in oriental tales described.” 

Failing here, he seems to have sought 
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to make his fortune elsewhere. According 
to his own account on his trial one of the 
Belcher family, a relative of his wife, died, 
leaving property in France, and he made 
preparations to go to France to recover it. 
For this purpose he visited Philadelphia, 
and saw Mr. Adet’s clerk, who gave him a 
certificate that the minister took an interest 
im the affairs of his family. Owing to some 
unexplained circumstance he did not go to 
France, but went to Canada in 1796, but, 
seeing himself regarded with suspicion, he 
returned to New York, intending to start 
for France ; then as troubles had begun, the 
French seizing all American vessels, he 
returned to Canada in 1797, in hopes of suc- 
ceeding by speculating in lumber and horses, 
and that he passed under an assumed name 
to escape arrest by his creditors. He met 
one Butterfield on Lake Champlain, who re- 
commended him to aman named Frichette 
at St. John’s with whom he had some con- 
versation, among other things, as to the 
likelihood of a general rising among the 
Canadians on account of the imprisonment 
of several for their opposition to the Road 
Act. 

By Frichette he was introduced to John 
Black, a shipbuilder at Quebec, with 
whom the celebrated Henry Eckford learn- 
ed his business, but who seems at this time 
to have been a desperate politician, having 
just by intrigue succeeded in securing a 
seat in the provincial parliament. Black, 
as unscrupulous as McLane is said to have 
declared himself in other days as to the 
means of acquiring wealth, eagerly grasped 
at the occasion of reaping honor and profit 
by becoming an informer; and between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night, on the 
10th of May, proceeded to the Governor’s 
secretary, and made an affidavit, on which 
McLane, who was then at Black’s house, 
was arrested in his bed on acharge of high 
treason. : 

He was brought to trial on the 7th of 
July, under an indictment for conspiring 
the death of the king, and aiding and abet- 
ting the king’s enemies, and containing 
allegations of fourteen overt acts. The 
Attorney-General, Mr. Sewell, in opening 
the case, charged that Mr. McLane was an 





agent of Adet, under whom he held the 
commission of Major-General, and that his 
visits to Canada were expressly to prepare 
for a revolt of the French Canadians against 
the English government, to be effected by 
aid from the United States and a military 
force from France, That his plan was to 
introduce lumbermen from the States by 
way of the Sorel, who were to form the 
nucleus of his force, and when the garrison 
of the castle of Quebec had been drugged 
with liquor and laudanum, these men, 
armed with pikes eight feet long, were to 
rush on the place and carry it. That he 
imparted this scheme to Frichette, who 
agreed to join him, and to Black. 

The witnesses for the crown in their 
testimony fully sustained this. William 
Barnard declared that McLane had on 
both visits talked to him of his plan of re- 
volutionizing Canada, and endeavored to 
enlist him. Elmer Cushing testified to his 
declaration that he was an envoy of Adet, 
that the paper was really to show his real 
business, though purposely expressed as it 
was, that Canada was to be invaded by a 
force of 10,000 men, and that after the con- 
quest he was to be Governor of Montreal. 

Francis Chandonet also testified to 
having been solicited to join the plot. 
Thomas Butterfield and Charles Frichette 
were both arrested as fellow-conspirators 
with McLane, admitted that they had 
joined him in his plot to revolutionize Ca- 
nada and join the French, and Frichette 
accompanied him to Quebec, and then went 
for Mr. Black, who met him in the woods 
near the Ance des Méres,and induced him 
to go to his house. Black’s testimony 
closed the chain of evidence. 

McLane defended himself in person, 
assisted by Messrs. Pyke and Franklin, 
but the case was apparently so clear that 
the jury (all, however, of English, not 
French origin), after retiring a few mo- 
ments, brought in a verdict of guilty. The 
Chief Justice then addressed him, and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged, to be taken down 
while still alive, cut open, disembowelled, 
have his entrails burnt before his eyes, 
his head cut off, and his body divided into 
four parts. 
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Every effort had been used to make the 
trial imposing. ‘ The selection of jurors,” 
says Garneau, “ the testimony, the sentence, 
the execution, all were extraordinary.” 
Christie, another Canadian historian re- 
presenting the Oy as Garneau Fre*ch 
views, remarks: “ Had not the government 
deemed an example necessary in the agi- 
tation of the times, he might with more 
oy. have been treated as an unhappy 
unatic than as a criminal. A stranger, 
friendless and unknown, he was altogether 
powerless, and now that time has dispelled 
the mist of prejudice against him at the 
moment, and that we can coolly survey the 
whole matter from first to last, there seems 
more of cruelty than of justice in the ex- 
ample made of this unfortunate person, who 
suffered rather for the instruction of the 
people uneasy under the Road Act than 
for any guilt in a plan perfectly impracti- 
cable and preposterous.” 

Pursuing its plan, the government sought 
to invest his death with all terrors possible. 
On Friday, July 21, 1797, he was taken 
from the prison on a hurdle (or rather on 
a horse drawing one), attended by the 


sheriff and a military guard. The axe and_| 


block were carried with him. A little after 
ten o’clock they reached the gallows erected 
outside of St. John’s gate at the foot of the 
glacis, an elevated spot visible to the sur- 
rounding country, and now occupied by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and the 
Sisters of Charity—those communities de- 
voted to the cause of Christian education 
covering by works of mercy the site of 
a deed of needless and brutal cruelty. 
McLane was attended by Rev. Mr. Moun- 
tain and Mr. Sparks, and after a few words 
addressed to the people was cast off the 
ladder. After hanging about twenty-five 
minutes he was taken down, his head cut 
off and held up by the executioner, crying 
“ Behold the Lend of a traitor!” <A part 
of the entrails was then taken out and 
burnt and the limbs cut, but not cut off. 
“‘ Never,” says the accomplished historian 
Garneau, “ never had such a spectacle been 
seen in Canada.” 

McLane had the sympathy of the French 
Canadians. At personal risk they had be- 


stowed care and consolation on him before 
and during his trial: their charity prompted 
them to give his remains the rites of burial. 
Towards evening Messrs, Chaloup, Lali- 
berté, Gauvreau, and Barbeau, dug a grave 
on the place of execution, on what is now 
the east corner of Richelieu street near the 
glacis, and near the north angle of the Bro- 
thers’ School, and there interred decently 
the mutilated remains of the unfortunate 
stranger. The courage of these men, be- 
longing to an oppressed and suspected race, 
thus showing their sympathy for one just 
executed as the leader of a plot to free them 
from English power, is justly deserving of 
being recorded. Whether McLane had 
any real intention of making the attempt 
at revolution cannot now be known. Many 
believe him deluded by Adet, who hoped 
to see trouble caused in Canada; and who 
cared nothing what became of McLane ; 
others suppose the whole a crazy project 
of McLane himself. None, we believe, ac- 
cuse the witnesses of perjury or of concoct- 
ing the whole affair. 

Of McLane’s family nothing has met 
my investigation, except the fact that in 
1825 a daughter of his came to Quebec to 
remove his remains to amore worthy tomb. 
Frangois Romain, who had been one of 
those whose kindness relieved the last hours 
of her father, led her to his grave and aided 
her pious task. 

McLane is described by one who knew 
him, as “a man of great decision of cha- 
racter, possessing a restless spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure. His stature was above 
the middling size, and his personal appear- 
ance was prepossessing.” 

Black, who lured McLane to his house 
to betray him and in whom he trusted, 
because he had been arrested by the go- 
vernment in 1794, and who so basely lured 
him to his house to betray him, as well as 
the other witnesses and informers, received 
grants of land, and Black also a consider- 
able reward. But the execration of the 
public followed him, he lost popularity, 
office, business, and means, and in a few 
lyears was, according to Garneau, a loath- 
‘some beggar in the streets of Quebec.* 

__* I have never seen McLane’s trial in English, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DESIGN AND 
IMPORT OF MEDALS. 
BY HENRY A, HOMES, 


OF THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY. 


Ir may be thought that no misapprehen- 
sion of the design of medals exists in the 
public mind—that the import is too obvious 
to require any careful explanation—and 
that it is sufficient to say that they are 


designed to honor those deemed worthy | 


of receiving an expression of the public 
esteem. No denial of this last conclusion 
need be offered, but the question presents 
itself none the less, and it is the question 
upon which we propose to offer a few ob- 
servations—How shall a medal of honor be 
most effectively made such an expression 
of esteem and gratitude ? 

Serious and radical mistakes have been 
made on several occasions within a few years 
in devising medals prepared in this coun- 
try. The mistakes are of such a nature as 
to show that, the design of a medal as 
interpreted by the study of history has been 
lost sight of, and consequently, that the 
aim of the promoters of the medal has been 
dwarfed to a feeble and contracted result. 

With the progress of our arms in the pre- 
sent war, many medals will doubtless be 
struck in honor of those by whose valor suc- 
cesses have been won. And it seems impor- 
tant therefore that legislators, associations, 
and individuals, whose zeal on any fit occa- 
sion may lead them to order a medal to be 
struck, should not, in carrying out the mea- 
sure, come short of fulfilling the highest 
purpose of a medal. We think it will 
clearly be seen from the remarks which 


follow, that the resolutions initiating a: 


medal should include certain provisions, 


but finding his case referred to in Garneau and Chris- 
tie, endeavored to obtain a copy, but heard of but 
one, sold in London by Henry Stevens, which I failed 
to get. Through John Ward Dean, Esq., I obtained 
some details as to his earlier life, and have drawn the 
rest of the account from the Canadian historians, and 
from the French account of the trial printed at Que- 
bec in 1797 and just reprinted in the Soirées Cana- 
diennes, perhaps (qui sgait) in consequence of my in- 
quiries about the matter. A recent work, Anciens 
Canadiens, by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, a venerable 
lawyer of Quebec who witnessed the execution, also 
gave some details. 
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too often neglected, and that otherwise, the 
medal created in patriotic gratitude will 
fail of its design. 

The object of a medal then is, to perpe- 
ituate to future generations the remem- 
‘brance of some remarkable achievement, 
in perpetuam rei memoriam. It is de- 
‘signed to be a monument of an event, the 
knowledge of which is to be widely dif- 
fused, 

History teaches us that in accordance 
with this principle, the Roman emperors 
were accustomed to stamp the record of 
their conquests on pieces of metal to be 
widely circulated as the specie currency of 
the empire. Hundreds of thousands of 
‘some of the varieties of these coins were 
\struck, and in consequence have not even 
yet become rare with collectors, and may 
bear the memorial of the events delineated 
to the end of time. The same principle 
prevails in modern times. The French 
have struck probably more than two thou- 
sand medals since 1789. During the Na- 
poleonic period, more than eight hundred 
‘medals were struck to illustrate the national 
‘glory. Of some of these medals, especially 
after making dies a quarter of the size of 
‘the original, thousands upon thousands 
were distributed to the senate, the armies, 
and the people. At the museum of the 
mint in Paris, the dies of all the medals 
which have been made for the government 
since the time of Charles VIII. are still 
preserved. The dies when worn out are 
occasionally renewed or retouched, and the 
| bureau is ready at all times to sell copies 
of the medals at a price fixed in the cata- 
logues. 

These facts show, that it is designed in pro- 
ducing a medal, that the person concerned 
in the meritorious action should have his 
fame enhanced, not by creating and be- 
stowing upon him individually, a single 
piece of metal commemorating the event, 
and which had been decreed to him by any 
body of men, but by multiplying copies of 
it to be widely distributed. In this way 
‘the knowledge of the action and of the 
esteem in which he was held by his contem- 
poraries is perpetuated, in numerous, almost 
\imperishable monuments. 
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The history of the medal voted by the|tural and mechanics? institutes, but as a 
Royal Society in honor of Captain Cook, |record, to be multiplied for wide diffusion 
illustrates the uses and intention of a medal |and permanent endurance. 
with the utmost pertinency. In 1776, the} It is the question of practical utility whe- 
society had mel that he should receive /ther, in our resolutions ordering medals to 
the one annual Copley medal (which Benj. | be struck, we aim to obtain or succeed in 
Franklin had been the first to receive in|obtaining thereby, the perpetual remem- 


1753). Capt. Cook had sailed on his last 
voyage before obtaining it. When the 
news of his death reached London, the so- 
ciety further resolved, Jan. 20, 1780, “ that 
the services of Capt. Cook, merit some 
public act for perpetuating the memory of 
so valuable and so eminent a man.” 

As the best means to accomplish this 
object, it was resolved at the meeting of| 
the next week (Jan. 27th), “ that the soci- 
ety order a medal to be struck expressive 
of his deserts.” This measure was not 
understood as a resolution that a single 
piece of gold should be fashioned, with ap- 
propriate devices and inscriptions, of which 
the society should be the sole possessor, or 
which should be delivered to the family of 
the person whose memory was to be perpetu- 


ated. The manner of carrying it into effect, 
showed what was their understanding of the 


purport of a medal. 
each subscriber of twenty guineas should 
receive a medal in gold, that each subscriber 


It was decided that} 


brance of the event. 

Let us look at some facts close at hand, 
and if the facts were equally accessible re- 
garding other cases, we should probably 
show similar results. The State of New 
York has within a few years ordered medals 
to be struck in honor of the public survices 
of Col. Bliss, Dr. Kane, and Lieut. Hart- 
stene. The grand oversight was made in 
the case of each one of these, that simply 
a single medal was ordered to be struck, 
except that two copies were ordered to be 
made of the one for Col. Bliss. Those or- 
dered were to be of gold, and to be given 
to the persons in whose honor they were 
voted. No provision was made for secur- 
ing the dies to the State, or having a single 
copy made in silver or bronze for any other 
| person, or for any institution. 

The chances, therefore, that a perpetual 
memorial has been created in these cases, 
‘are, so far as these facts go, very small; 
\and these chances are diminished from the 





of one guinea should receive a copy in sil- 
ver, or two in bronze, and that each mem- 
ber of the society, indiscriminately, should 
receive a copy in bronze. 

The dies cost £84, and with the sum re- 
ceived, thirteen gold, 289 silver, and 500 
bronze medals were struck, making 802 
medals, at a cost in all of about £419 or 
about $2000. After the lapse of four years, 
and after the distribution had been accom- 


plished, it was found that a surplus of mo- from injury. 


ney still remained, and it was resolved to 
strike from the dies five more gold medals, 
Of these, at this last date, it was thought) 
appropriate to present a copy to the widow | 
of the honored commander. If the delay | 


‘fact that the medals are in gold, whence 
its intrinsic value offers so great temptation 
'to destroy them. In the multiplication of 
|medals, copper and bronze are much more 
appropriate to the ultimate object of a me- 
dal, and the perpetuating the remembrance 
|of great actions, than either gold or silver. 
Covetousness or ignorance will recklessly 
‘destroy a gold medal for the sake of gain, 
\while an inferior metal would be exempt 
Medals do not receive their 
value from the preciousness of the metal. 
The true course to pursue would be, first 
to order a medal to be struck in honor of an 
achievement, then to provide that a copy in 
gold should be given to the hero, and finally 





to do so be neither delicate nor generous, |to provide that from fifty to a thousand 
it nevertheless shows that this learned so- should bestruck in bronze, and discreetly dis- 
ciety had not regarded the medal as a cer-| tributed. After having gone to the expense 
tificate of merit merely, or as a testimonial| of making a die, the additional expense of 
to be preserved in a family cabinet like the |a quantity in bronze is but trifling, the same 


Copley medal or the medals of our agricul- \die serving for every variety of metal. 
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The governor of a State, or the president |should be secured by having the transfer 
of the association, should receive a certain |of it promised explicitly in the contract, 
number to present to cabinets and note-|that copies may at any time be made of the 
worthy persons. In every medal created | medal, and disposed of by sale to such as 
by voluntary subscription, it should be|may desire them. By a late resolution of 
provided that each subscriber should have| Congress the mint is authorized to sell 
one in bronze. medals from all dies in its possession. 

If the companions of Kane and Hartstene; The language of Addison, in the follow- 
had each been voted a copy of the medals|ing passage, beautifully and impressively 
awarded to their chiefs, what an incentive | confirms our observations: 
to acts of daring and self-sacrifice. “We ought to look on medals, as so 

The monument devised for Col. Bliss by) many monuments consigned over to eter- 
our State, would with greater certainty | nity, that may possibly last when all other 
have a long duration, if the expense for the | memorials of the same age are worn out 
two supplementary medals in gold, one in or lost. They are a kind of present that 
the State library and the other at West) those who are actually in being, make over 
Point, had been incurred for a hundred to such as lie hid in the depths of futur- 
medals in bronze. |ity.” 

Another noticeable oversight with re-| 
spect to the Kane and Hartstene medals, is| 
that those who ordered them from the art- | WASHINGTON’S LANDS. 
ists, allowed them to be struck without}, 7 ; 
embodying on either surface any lettered | l'nx following advertisement from Gencral 
inscription, not even the motto Excelsior | Washington, with regard to his landed 
of the arms of the State. After the medals | estates, taken from the Columbian Mirror 
had been struck, an inscription had to be | ard Alexandria Gazette, of February 20, 
engraved upon the edge of each, for the die | 1796, may be of interest to your readers, 


did not contain it. Medallists, in deserib- TO BE LET. 
ing a medal, speak only of the two sides ;| And Possession given in Autumn, 


the edge is not supposed by them to have! 7. Farms appertaining to Mount- Ver- 
non Estate, in Virginia; four in num- 


an inscription, for it will not stand the rava-| 
gots Noto modern medal fers djening he Manan Hovee Farm 
~~ pu” | Leases will be given for the term of’ four- 


rface, and very few have an in- : 
on the surface, and very fe |teen years to real Farmers of good repu- 


arinti Ynine . >| 
scription on the edge. Coins may properly| i¢n and none others need apply. 
have inscriptions on their edges to preserve , 


them from being clipped. In consequence| The largest of these, called River Farm, 
of the oversight regarding these two medals, | contains 1207 acres of ploughable land: 
when a copy of them is made in bronze, the | 879 of which are in seven fields, nearly of a 
inscription on the edge is necessarily want-| size, and under good fences ; 212 acres (in 
ing, and they present no evidence on either |one inclosure) are, generally, in common 
side of the source and design of the medal, | grass pasture; and 116 acres more are in 
except that which is symbolical and neces- five grass lots and an orchard (of the best 
sarily, therefore, of obscure interpretation. | grafted fruit), all of them contiguous to the 

After having provided in the original |dwelling-house and barn. On the premises 
vote for a quantity of the medals, ample | are a comfortable dwelling-house (in which 
enough to insure its preservation for ages the Overlooker resides) having three rooms 
to come, the die should come into the actual | below, and one or two above; an old barn 
possession of the State or of some in-| (now in use) and a brick one building 60 
stitution. If ownership of the die is not) by 30 feet, besides ends and wings sufficient 
secured to the State by implication in the|for stabling 20 working horses, and as 
purchase of the medal from the artist, it}many oxen, and an excellent brick dairy, 
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with a fine spring in the middle of it. 
Thirty black labourers (men and women) 
being the usual number which have been 
employed on this farm, are, with their chil- 
dren, warmly lodged, chiefly % in houseg of 
their own building. The soil is a loam, 
more inclined to clay than sand, and with 
alight dressings yields grain well, particu- 
larly wheat. Encompassed on two sides 
by the river Potomack, and on a third by 
a navigable creek, the inlets therefrom, in 
a variety of places, afford an inexhaustible | 
fund of rich mud for manure or compost.— 
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and at fhe head of the creek which bounds 
the same, is Dogue Run Farm; consisting 
of 517 acres of ploughable land in seven 
fields, differing but little in size; with 132 
acres of mowable grass in several inclo- 


sures ; part of which being of the richest 
| reclaimed swamps, remain “permanently in 
grass; the other part is alternately in grass 
and grain. On the premises are, a new 
dwelling house occupied by the Overlooker 
(warm and comfortable though small); with 
|covering for twenty odd black labourers 
‘and their families ; ; a new brick barn with 





The waters abound in a variety of fish and|an open circular floor to thresh or tread 


wild fowl; and one or more shad and her- 
ring fisheries might be established thereon. 

Next in size is Union Farm (so called 
from the annexation of two together). 
This has also seven fields, nearly equal in 
size, and containing in the aggregate, 841 
acres of ploughable land, besides 67 acres 
of mowable meadow; 
claimed swamps of the richest sort; 
four lots of 5 acres each, designated for 
clover, by the stables. On the premises 
are a comfortable (though small) dwelling | 
house, in which the Superintendent of the | 
estate resides; with a kitchen and other 
convenient houses, very pleasantly situated | 
on the river. In the centre of the farm) 
there is a new house with two rooms below, 
and two above (inhabited by the over- 
looker of the farm). Covering of the same 
kind, and for about the same number of 


labourers and their families, as at River} 


Farm, belong to this; and perhaps one of 
the best and most convenient barns of brick 
in America, for grain (in and out of straw) 
and for the accommodation of stock of all 
kinds, working horses and oxen. The soil) 
of this farm is not unlike the last, but rather 
more tenacious. There is one excellent | 
shad and herring fishery 


and barreling them up; and another which 
has been, and might again be, used to ad- 
vantage. This farm being bounded by the 


principally of re-| 
and | 


appertaining | 
thereto, with convenient houses for salting | 


on, through which the grain passes to a floor 
below where it is always secure, and ready 
for winnowing; stables for thirty ‘odd 
working horses and oxen adjoin the barn, 
and covering for other kinds of stock, all 
entirely new. The soil of this farm is a 
| good loam, rather lighter than those of the 
preceding. 

The fourth farm is called Muddy Hole; 
and has the same number of fields with the 
rest; besides four grass lots of 5 acres each, 
surrounding the barn and stables; the 
whole making together 476 acres of plough- 
ableland. The Overlooker’s house is small 
and but indifferent; the cover of the la- 
bourers is similar to those which have been 
already mentioned ; and sufficient for 15 or 
more of their families. The barn (which is 
of wood) and stables for 8 or 10 horses, 
are good. The soil has a greater mixture 
of sand in it, than either of the other farms, 
jand is of a thinner quality. 

These four farms, with the woodland 
‘appertaining to the tract, make altogether 
about 8000 acres: the whole of which are 
inclosed by a post and rail fence and the 
|tide water of the river and creeks. The 
farms, and every field belonging to them, 
are as level as a farmer would desire, and 
without stones or stumps to impede the 
plough or harrow. They are distant from 
Alexandria about 8 miles, from the Federal 
City 12, and from George Town 16 miles 











river and a nav igable creek for a consider-| by land, and the same by water ; at all of 
able extent, abounds as the other does with | which places there are ready markets and 
the same kind of inlets, and resources of good prices for every article the farms pro- 
mud, wild fowl, &c. | duce. 

Adjoining tothe last mentioned farm,! As these farms are large, and can suit a 
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few only in their present extents there is a 
disposition favourable on my part, to divide 
them into lots of any size, corresponding as 
nearly as may be with the present fields ;} 
many of which are ditched and hedged; 
provided an association of respectable far- 
mers could agree in the partition, and 
would erect at their own expence on those | 
lots that would be separated from the pre- 
sent buildings, such conveniences as would 
accommodate and content themselves.—As | 
an inducement to them to encounter this, 
expence and that many, rather than a few | 
industrious farmers may be accommodated | 
thereby, I would add three years to the) 
length of the leases of those lots on which | 
there would be no buildings. It is to be} 
understood, however, that the association 
must be complete before the division of 
any farm will be made, or a part thereof 
let. And it is to be further understood, 
that the agreement for either of these farms 
as they now are, or if parcelled out, must, 
if rented at all this year, be entered into 
before the first of September (August would 
be still better) because, arrangements and 
preparations for the ensuing crops must 
commence by that time, whether 1 rent or 
retain them in my own occupancy. 

Mr. William Pearce, the Superintendent 
of that estate, and living thereon, will show 
the premises, and give such information as 
may be required relative to the terms on 
which they may be obtained: And as there 
is a sketch of the farms in my possession 
(in this city) shewing from actual and cor- 
rect surveys their relative situations, with 
the figure and contents of each field, grass 
lot, and meadow ground, from whence 
ideas more satisfactory than can be formed 
from an advertisement may be derived, it 
may be seen on application to my private 
Secretary, Mr. Dandridge, and the terms 
known on which they may be had. 

If the farms are let, the occupants may 
be accommodated on just and reasonable 
terms, in a sale of the stock which is upon 
the same, consisting of draught horses, 
oxen, and working mules; black cattle, 
sheep and hogs; carts, ploughs (of the best 
kind), harrows, and every kind of imple- 
ment necessary on a farm. And they will 
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be allowed the privilege of taking from the 
woodland necessary fuel, and timber for 
repairing fences, &c., under certain restric- 
tions to be agreed on and inserted in the 
lease, 

Besides these farms, which have been in 
my own occupation, there are smaller lots 
of arable land adjoining thereto, which 
may also be had on the terms before men- 
tioned ; together with a merchant mill situ- 
ated within the general inclosure. This 
mill works two pair of stones, one pair of 
which (of the best French burr) are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of wheat; the 
other pair, of Cologne, are designated for 
country work. Evan’s patent machine 
for hoisting and cooling flour (erected 
either by himself or brother), rolling 
screens, fans, bolting cloths, &c., &e. (all 
worked by water), are complete. The tide 
flows up to the mill tail, and boats deliver 
and receive their lading at the door, from 
whence it is hoisted by water into the 
garners above. Near the mill is a comfort- 
able house and convenient gardens, &c., for 
the miller; and a commodious shop within 
60 yards of them for coopers. If desired 
30 or 40 acres of tillable land may be had 
with the mill. 





FOR SALE; 


THE FOLLOWING LANDS, VIZ. 
On the Ohio River, in four tracts. 


The first, called Round Bottom, is about 
15 miles below Wheeling, a little above 
Captenou, and opposite to Pipe Creek; 
bounded by the river in a circular form for 
2 miles, and 120 poles, containing 587 acres. 

Second. Is the first large bottom below 
the mouth of the Little Kanhawa, begin- 
ning 3 or 4 miles therefrom, and about 12 
or 15 miles below Mariatte. Its breadth 
on the river is 5 miles and 120 poles, and 
contents 2314 acres. 

Third. Is about 20 miles still lower down; 
being the 4th large bottom on the §S. E. 
side the river, below the little Kanhawa. 
It is bounded by the river 3 miles and 52 
poles, and is furnished (as I have been in- 
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formed) with an excellent mill seat; con- 
tents 2448 acres. 

Fourth, is the next large bottom (on the 
same side of the river) and a little above 
the Great Bend thereof; its breadth on the 
river is 5 miles and 70 poles, and contents 
4395 acres. 

Total on the Ohio, 8. E. side thereof, 
9744 acres. 


On the Great Kanhawa, in four tracts. 


The first is on the West side of the river, 
beginning within 2 or 3 miles of its con- 
fluence with the Ohio; about the same dis- 
tance from the town of Mount Pleasant, 
and about 6 or 8 from Galipolis. It bor- 
ders on the river 17 miles and 51 poles, and 
contents 10990 acres. 

Second. Is on the East side of the river a 
little higher up and bounded thereby 12 
miles and 227 poles, containing 7276 acres. 

Third. Is at the conflux of the Kanhawa 
and Cole Rivers (West side of the former) 
and in the fork thereof, and bounded by 
the two rivers 5 miles and 88 poles, Con- 
tents 2000 acres. 

Fourth. Is on the East side nearly oppo- 
site to the last mentioned, 6 miles and 19 
poles, contents 3000 acres. 

Total on the Kanhawa 23266 acres. 

As it is not more presumable than it is 
wished, that all who are inclinable to be- 
come purchasers of these lands will them- 
selves, or by agents in whom they can con- 
fide, examine them critically ; nothing more 
will be said, relative to them, than that they 
may be considered as the cream of the 
country in which they lye, being the richest 
interval lands on the two rivers, to the 
extent that has been enumerated ; that is, 
in the aggregate 57 miles. That they were 
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‘ten miles from the mouth thereof, 1235 
acres. Total on the Little Miami 3042 
acres. In Kentucky: on therough branch 
of Green River, are two tracts adjoining 
each other, one containing three and the 
other 2000 acres, 5000 acres. 

Of these five last mentioned tracts, I have 
no other knowledge than what is derived 
from the reports of the Surveyors, made on 
the premises ; some 8, and others 12 and 13 
years since; which certify that they are 
lands of the first quality. The three first 
are near to, if not adjoining (the river only 
separating them) the grant made to Judge 
Syms and others, between the two Miami’s ; 
and being in the neighbourhood of Cin- 
cinnati and Fort Washington, cannot, from 
their situation (if the quality of the soil is 
correctly stated), be otherwise than valu- 
able. Those lying on Green River in Ken- 
tucky, besides being fertile and well wa- 
tered, are said to contain an extensive and 
valuable bank of iron ore; the working of 
which would be of public utility as well as 
private advantage. And moreover, as the 
population in that part of the State is in- 
creasing rapidly, the value of the lands must 
increase proportionably. 


The terms on which all the lands herein 
offered for sale may be purchased, are 

One fourth of the cost to be paid when 
the bargains are concluded, and the con- 
veyances shall be made. 

The other three fourths in five years, 
with interest, annually, and punctually paid. 

A Mortgage upon the premises, will be 
taken for securing payment of the unpaid 
principal sum, at the end of the above term 
of five years; and unquestionable security 





surveyed before any settlements, or grants| for the punctual payment of the interest on 

of land were made therein. That all of | the day, in every year that it shall become 

them are patented in my name many years | due, at the place of my residence ; or to any 

ago, some near 25; and that the titles to! agent I may appoint ; or to be deposited in 
them are indisputable. such bank, or banks as shall be agreed. 

a , As these lands, particularly on the Ohio 

In addition to the above the Following | and Great akoe, are saenoetlenahiy 

tracts are for sale also: viz. among the most valuable on the Western 

On the Little Miami, upper side, within | waters; and I am willing to allow time to 

a mile of the Ohio, 830 acres, About 7|explore them. I will enter into no contracts 

miles up the said Miami, 977 Acres, and |for any part of them until the 1st of Sep- 
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tember next ; but will receive proposals at 
any time previous thereto. On that day a 
preference will be given to the person or 
persons who shall have made the highest 


offer ; provided they are adequate to the! 


real value of land, and the terms herein 
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sound; and as far as I can recollect never 
awoke until daylight ; when, behold! in the 


inight there had been a heavy shower of 


rain, and when I awoke found myself as 
wet as though I had been dipped in a river. 
I was soon taken with the fever and ague, 


mentioned are strictly entered into, and |intermittent fever and yellow jaunders; I 
compliance therewith is secured. 

The plots, and Surveyors’ reports, of all 
these lands may be seen by any who are 
inclined to become adventurers in the pur- 
chase of any, or all of them by applying to 
Mr. Dandridge. 


GEO. WASHINGTON, 
PuiLave pura, Feb, 1st, 1796. 


NARRATIVE OF CONFINEMENT IN THE} 


JERSEY PRISON SHIP, BY JOHN VAN 
DYKE, CAPTAIN IN’ LAMB'S REGI- 
MENT, N.Y.S.A. 


In the year 1779, the American army lay 
at White Plains; I obtained a furlough from 
Major General Knox of the artillery. I went 
home to see my wife at Elizabethtown; 
while there the British came to surprise 
our troops. With the advice of Genera 

Maxwell, I joined Capt. Randel’s compan) 

of United States artillery of the brigade 

As my furlough was out after the British 
left Elizabethtown, I returned to Staten 
Island. In a few days I returned to the! 
camp, and joined the army at Quaker Hill. 
Iwas attached to General Conway’s brigade, 
in Capt. Thomas Clark’s company of artil- 
lery, as a Captain Lieutenant. The day I 
arrived, Capt. Clark asked me for the use 
of my bed ; he said he had been taking me- 
dicine. I insisted that he should occupy 
it; that I had lain on the ground before, 
and could again. On the field adjoining 
‘the fence of the road, had been a corn field, 
and the ground ascended up from the fence : 
the furrows of this corn field were deep. I 
at this time had an old-fashioned green rug ; 
my waiter folded it four double and laid it 
on one of the deep furrows for my bed 

When we retired, as the custom was with 
the officers of the army, when going to bed 
to take off all but the shirt, I turned in and 


soon fell asleep. At this time of life I slept | 


had to go into sick quarters; took a waiter 
|with me who used to shoot squirrels to 
make soup for me, a all destroyed 
and none to be had, I grew worse. At 
length I called on Major Gen, Knox to ob- 
tain leave to go home. I obtained leave, 





and on the next day left the camp for home. 
As I travelled, and went only on a walk 
with my horse, and in the afternoon of each 
day I had to inquire for the next tavern, or 
the next house, and put up; I would ask 
| permission to — and have my horse put 
|up for the night ; I would inform the family 
of my situation; begged them to take care 
|of me for at sundown I would be taken with 
‘the ague and fever that would last me one 
hour, and then I would be light-headed the 
remainder of the night, I would pay them 
\for their trouble. In this situation I tra- 
velled home to Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
After I had recovered I was advised to go 
to sea bya doctor. I first thought of writ- 
ling to Gen. Knox for permission, but on 
the second thought I judged I had better 
|go myself and the General could see my 
situation. I started with a sulky; called 
on General Knox at New Winsor; he told 
‘me he could not give me permission to go 
|to sea, but gave me a recommendation to 
General Washington; I called on General 
Washington at West Point. I had an in- 
terview with one of the General’s Aide-de- 
camps, who asked me if I had a written 
certificate from the doctor who attended 
me. I informed him as the doctor did not 
belong to the army that I thought it would 
not be of service to me. I told the Aide- 
de-camp if he would mention any of the 
Surgeon Generals I would call on them; 
they gave me a certificate recommending 
to me a voyage to sea. I returned to the 
Aide-de-camp and delivered my certificate. 
|He withdrew from me a short time, and 
‘returned handing me a letter from General 
Washington, to the President of the old 
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Congress, The General could not give me 
a furlough to go to sea, as the sea was not 
in the bounds of his command. I went to 
Philadelphia, called on the President of the 
United States, and after conversing with 
me a short time, he requested me to call 
on him to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock; 
I called, and he gave me a written furlough 
for eight months to go to sea. I gota 
birth as Lieutenant of Marines on board 
the brig General Reed, a close quarter 
brig, carrying 16 sixes and 119 men—sailed 
in the beginning of April; on the second 
day at sea, was taken by the frigate called 
the Iris. (This was an American frigate 
built at Boston, called the Hancock—was 
taken by the British and was the fastest 
sailing ship in the whole British navy.) 
Our brig attempted to run from the frigate 
before the wind. The frigate after us soon 
came up abreast of us—ordered our captain 
to back topsail and come under his stern. 
The officers of the brig hastened to the 
cabin, putting on all their clothes; I fol- 
lowed suit and put on all I had (this was 
done to save our clothing from plunder). 
In a short time we were taken on board 
the frigate; put down between decks. | 
They kept us without anything to eat for) 
46 hours; although they took out of our} 
brig twenty live hogs. We were twelve| 
days on board the frigate before she arrived 
in New York, as she kept eruising on our 
coast; we were put on board the prison 
ship Jersey—anchored off Fly Market. 
This ship had been a hospital ship; when 
I came on board her stench was so great, 
and - breathing this putrid air, 1 thought 
it would soon kill me, but after my being 
on board some days, I got used to it, and 
as though all was a common smell. 

An agreement was entered into between 
the British commander-in-chief and the 
American government, that all the British 

risoners in the American lines should 
be supplied with full rations—as we had 
the supply of the country, the British to 
furnish the American prisoners with 
two-thirds allowance; that is, six Ame- 
rican prisoners to receive and to live on 
four British prisoners’ rations. But on 
board the Jersey Prison Ship it was short 
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allowance—so short, a person would think 
it was not possible for a man to live on. 
They starved the American prisoners, to 
make them enlist in their service. I will 
now relate a fact. Every man in the mess 
of six took his daily turn to get the mess’s 
provisions; one day I went to the galley, 
and drew a piece of salt boiled pork. I 
went to our mess to divide it; I held the 
pork in my left hand, with a jack-knife in 
my right to mark it in six parts—the se- 
cond time came out right—lI cut each one 
his share, and each one of us eat our day’s 
allowance in one mouthful of this salt pork, 
and nothing else. One day, called pea day, 
I took the drawer of our Doctor’s (Hodges 
of Philadelphia) chest, and went to the 
galley, which was the cooking place, (like 
a’poor Pil Garlick,) with my drawer for a 
soup dish; I held it under a large brass 
cock—the cook turned it—I received the 
allowance for my mess—and behold! brown 
water and fifteen floating peas—no peas on 
the bottom of my drawer—and this for six 
men’s allowance for twenty-four hours. 
The peas were all on the bottom of the 
kettle; those left would be taken to New 
York, and, 1 suppose, sold. One day in 
the week called pudding day ; three pounds 
of damaged flour—in it would be green 
lumps—such as their men would not eat, 
and one pound of very bad raisins, one- 
third raisin sticks; we would pick out the 
sticks, mash the lumps of flour, put all, with 
some water, in our drawer, mix our pud- 
ding, and put it in a bag with a tally tied 
to it, with the number of our mess; this 
was a day’s allowance. 

We for some short time drew half a pint 
of rum for each man. One Capt. Lard, 
who commanded the ship Jersey, came on 
board. As soon as he was on the main- 
deck of the ship, he cried out for the boat- 
swain. The boatswain arrived, and in a 
very quick motion took off his hat. There 
being on deck two half hogshead tubs, 
where our allowance of rum was mixed into 
grog, Captain Lard said, “ Have the prison- 
ers had their rum to-day?” ‘No, sir,” 
answered the boatswain. Capt. Lard 
replied, “Damn your soul, you rascal, 
heave it overboard.” The boatswain with 
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help upset the tubs of grog on the main| weather, the prisoners on the deck would 
deck ; the grog run out of the scuppers of'| play leap frog to such a degree, that I have 
the ship into the river; [saw no more grog | heard the boatswain of the ship swear that 
on board. I stood at the time within twelve |we were no prisoners, (meaning from our 
feet of the tubs of grog—saw the grog run|mirth). It was from this merriment that 
through the scuppers of the ship. we prisoners stood the hardships of a prison 
After this day of destroying the grog, |ship. 
and before, prisoners would be ordered on| Our mess was composed of Capt. Thomas 
board of a big ship’s long boat, to man her,| Pitt, the Ist Lieut. of brig Gen. Reed, 
go to some wharf, take in one, sometimes | 16 six-pounders, 119 men. John Van Dyke, 
two hogsheads of rum, bring it alongside | Lieut. Marines, brig Gen. Reed. Robert 
the ship, hoist it on deck by a pair of shears | Messer, ship Hette, 18 guns, 48 men. Doct. 
on the side of the ship, (this Jersey Prison | Hodge, brig Gen. Reed. Doct. Bloomfield, 
Ship had no mast standing, or rigging of|ship Hette, Edward Patterson. 
any kind, and at sunset the prisoners were} When the brig Gen. Reed struck to the 
ordered by the sentinels on deck, hallooing, | frigate Iris, I found the officers went in the 
below, below, and if the prisoners were |cabin and began to put on all their clothes; 
not brisk in moving, they had the point of|I followed suit—began to put on all the 
the bayonet in them. And ever since that |summer clothes I had, and while buttoning 
time, when I see a flock of sheep going|my jacket, I was humming a tune to my- 
through a pair of bars, one tumbling over |self. This Capt. Pitt (who had shown me 
others, I think of the old Jersey Prison|so much kindness, and with whom I joined 
Ship. in his starboard watch to learn all I could, 
Every fair day a number of British offi-| and who sat at the time on the after locker, 
cers and sergeants would come on board | with his arms folded, and the tears running 
ship, form in two ranks on the quarter|down his cheeks for sorrow—having been 
deck, facing inward—the prisoners in the taken prisoner five times before), seeing 
after part of the quarter deck. As the! and hearing, looked at me and said, “ Damn 
boatswain would call a name, the word|me, I believe you are glad you are taken 
would be, pass, as the prisoners passed be-| prisoner.” I asked, “ What makes you 
tween the ranks, officers and sergeants think so, Captain Pitt ?” Ans.—* You ap- 
staring them in the face. This was done) pear to be so merry.” I replied, “ Capt. 
to catch deserters, and if they caught none, | Pitt, I wish to ask you ¢, few questions: 
the sergeants would come on the main deck, |Do you look upon yourself to be a prison- 
and cry out, “ Five guineas bounty to any|er?” “Yes.” “SodolI. Do you expect 
man that will enter his majesty’s service.” |to be put on board that frigate?” He an- 
Shortly after this party left the ship, a|}swered, “ Yes.” “So do I. Do you ex- 
Hessian party would come on board, and| pect to be taken to New York, and to be 
the prisoners had to go through the same| introduced on board a prison ship?” He 
routine of duty again. answered, “ Yes.” “So do I, Capt. Pitt ; 
As soon as the evening gun was fired,|I am thinking of the horrors of a prison 
all the prisoners were ordered between | ship as well as you, and I think it is time 
decks, and the hatches barred. The prison-|to grieve when hardships come ; New York 
ers, without light, would sit or lay down ;/|is my native place—I believe I have some 
we hag a good many eastern prisoners on | friends theré, and have also friends in Eliza- 
board, who would tell so many Yankee|bethtown, which is near; and, sir, I tell 
stories, or sing Yankee songs, that it was| you, that whatever aid I receive, you shall 
impossible to keep from laughing; for my |share with me; so, sir, wipe up those tears, 
part, I was afraid of hurting myself, but I/and cheer yourself. As to my humming 
could not avoid laughing; and so it would | and soft whistling, I have learnt it in the 
continue until one after another dropped | American army; when I have been drawn 
asleep. When all was still, and in pleasant |up in the line of the army for battle, the 
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British advancing in front for action, I have|derson stood on the front of the quarter 
showed myself merry, to animate my men—|deck, and said, “ Mr. Van Dyke, please 
for in such times, the men will look at the|walk aft on the quarter deck, Mr. Sprout 
officers, and as the officers appear, it will| wants you.” I went aft to Mr. Sprout, 
have the same effect upon the men.” who said, “Mr. Van Dyke, you will get 

From the Jersey Prison Ship, eighty of| your baggage to go on board the Cartel 
us were taken to the pink stern sloop of|for Elizabethtown.” I thanked him. I 
war Hunter, Capt. Thomas Henderson,/knew my exchange was a favor through 
commander; we were taken there in a|Major Adams, our commissary, living at 
large ship’s long boat, towed by a ten|Elizabethtown. I hastened below—told 
oar barge, and one other barge with a|my friend Capt. Pitt I was exchanged; he 
guard of soldiers in the rear to guard the| began to shed tears; I said, “ Capt. Pitt, 
prisoners. hold your tears—it is for your good, as 

On board the ship Hunter we drew two-| well as mine, that I am exchanged—I will 
third allowance, and every Monday we re-|have you exchanged in a few days.” I 
ceived a loaf of wet bread, weighing seven |took leave of my friend in his tears, and 
pounds, for each man—this loaf was from| bid farewell to the rest of my friends. I 
John Pintard’s father, of New York, the| was so rejoiced at my exchange, that I left 
American Commissary—and this bread,|all my baggage for the good of my mess- 
with the two-thirds allowance of provisions, | mates, and went home only with the clothes 
we found sufficient to live on. on me. 

After we were on board the Hunter for; The Cartel shallop arrived at Elizabeth- 
some time, Mr. David Sprout, the British|town Point that day, where I met my friend 
commissary of prisoners, came on board ; all; Major Adams. I hastened to town to meet 
the prisoners were ordered aft—the roll was 
called, and as each man passed him, Mr. 
Sprout would ask, “ Are youaseaman?” The 
answers were, “ Landsman—Landsman.” 


my wife and mother-in-law. After I had 
been home a little while, I called on Major 
Adams to thank him for my exchange. 
After talking about my cruise to sea in a 
There were ten landsmen to one answer of| privateer, and laughing together, I told 
half seaman. When theroll was finished, Mr.| Major Adams I wanted to ask a favor of 
Sprout said to our sea officers, “ Gentlemen, | him, saying, “ you must not deny me.” He 
how do you make out at sea, for the most of| said, “ Perhaps it is not in my power to 
you are landsmen?” Our officers answered, | grant it—what then ?”—“ Then, sir, I will 
“You hear often how we make out—when | not insist on it.” He asked, “ What is it, 
we meet our force, or rather more than our|sir?” I replied, “There is a Capt. Thomas 
force, we give a good account of them.” | Pitt, a first lieutenant of the brig Gen. Reed, 
Mr. Sprout asked, “* And are not your ves-|of Philadelphia, on board of the sloop of 


cers replied, “‘ Mr. Sprout, we are the best 
manned out of the port of Philadelphia.” 
Mr. Sprout shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
“TI can not see how you do it.” 

After this conversation ceased, I said, 
“ Mr. Sprout, I understand you have been 
to Elizabethtown—have you a letter for 
me?” Scratching his head, he asked, 
“ What is your name?” I told him. He 
said he would give it to me. He then went 
on the quarter deck—I went below to my 
mess. After being there a short time, my 
name was passed on deck and below; I 
answered, and came on deck; Capt. Hen- 


been taken five times before: when he gets 
exchanged, arrives at Philadelphia, recruits, 
gets a berth, goes to sea, and is taken 
again; his heart is almost broken—he is 
now unwell, and if he is not soon exchanged, 
he must die on board the prison ship.” 

In a few days who should call to see me 
but my friend Capt. Pitt; after shaking 
hands, informed me that the cartel landed 
him at Elizabethtown Point, and that Ma- 
jor Adams informed him that it was through 
me he was exchanged, and informed him 
where I lived. I strove to persuade Capt. 
Pitt to take lodgings with me until he got 


sels better manned than these?” Our offi-; war Hunter, in the North River; he has 
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stronger—he declined accepting my offer, 


saying he would rather go on to Philadel- 
phia with his brother prisoners, I bid him 
farewell. In a few days I received a letter 
from him, thanking me for my kindness 
towards him, saying, I thank you next to 


God for the preservation of my life, and if’ 


you should stand in need of my services, I 
will serve you to the risk of my life. 


Lieut. Robert Messer, of the ship Hetty, | 


when the ship struck to the frigate Iris, put 
up his hammock, in it he stored some sugar 
and some coffee, and once a day we had a 
cup of coffee more than prisoners’ allowance 
on board the Jersey Prison Ship ; and while 
we were supping our mite of coffee, I would 
look forward of the ship, under the brim 
of my round hat, where a number of pri- 
soners sat and laid in every posture pos- 
sible for man to be in, with pale faces, 
long beards, white pale eyes, and ghastly 
countenances, looking at us supping our 
coffee—their mouths opening and moving 
as ours, and ghastly looks solely for the 
want of food—this dismal sight I cannot 
erase from my mind as long as God permits 
me to retain my senses, 

Oh what cruel hearts some men had to- 
wards their fellow man, especially in time 
of our revolutionary war; and as we pri- 
soners were rebels, having prisoners under 
their charge, seeing and knowing they are 
starving to death, by secret orders from 
their commanding general, to compel them, 
either to starve to death, or enter in the 
British service—and what hearts must such 
men have—as hard as a nether mill stone— 
and how will they account to a just God. 
Here I leave them. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL ST. CLAIR TO 
GENERAL IRVINE. 


No. I. 
Mr. Loxs, Novr. 24th, 1779, 2 o'clock. 
Dear Sr: I have met with Mr. Abeel 
here and he informs me that our Position 
will not be determined untill he has had a 
Meeting with General Greene, which he 
expects this Evening, so that in all proba- 
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bility we shall keep our present Station to- 
morrow at least. 

There are Provisions at Morris Town 
which he would send on to us, but as the 
|Commissarys Waggons are broken down, 
| (the Wheels I mean) if you please to order 
them on to that Place, he will give them 
new Waggons, which they can load back 
with the Provision, 

If any thing else occurs I shall give early 
| Notice and am 
Dear Sir 

your most obedient Servant, 

Ar. Sr. Crarr. 


No. IL. 
Lanoaster, Aug. 16th. 1781. 

My Dear Gent.: The Alarm that my 
Lord Cornwallis has spread, and which 
produced my last Letter to you by Doctor 
Lyon, has brought me here—I thought 
then, that the Stroke at the Prisoners, that 
was feared, was barely possible; but as 
such, ought to be guarded against; and 
the Board of War detained me in Town 
for a Week, and at last consented to my 
going, under a Promise to inform me when 
it might, or whether it might, be proper to 
countermand the Order for drawing our 
People together—I was very glad to find 
by Your Letter to Capt. Christie, which I 
met with, and opened to day, that you had 
forbid the March of the Troops at Reading, 
concluding from thence that you would 
not now think it necessary to march those 





|on the west side of the Susquehanah, You 


will observe that I directed the Arma at 
* * * * * 
* * ok * * 


than they will be equipped—however 
Council are doing what they can— 
Woolen Cloathing it seems impossible to 
procure, only forty suits are on hand but a 
Number of Hunting Shirts which tho not 
the most desirable uniform is better than 
none—It seems that a Letter of mine imme- 
diately after my Return from Head Quar- 
ters you have not received—It was not 
however of consequence—containing only 
an information that we were to make a 
southern Campaign together—I had before 
regretted that you were destined to that 
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Service—you may believe it was no very 
agreeable News to me,—if any thing could 
make it in any degree less so it was that 
we are to make it together. 
No News 
Adieu 


No. III. 
Purana, Aug, 26th, 1781, 

Dear Sir: From the current Report, 
and from the Circumstance that a consi- 
derable Part of the Army are in Jersey, 
and some of them advanced as far as Tren- 
ton, it seems probable that some Stroke is 
meditated tothe Southward; in which Case 
the General will certainly expect that 
Corps to be joined by the Troops in this 
State. I would therefore wish you to have 
all on the west side of Susquehanah in per- 
fect Readiness to move at a Moments 
Warning. It is at present my Intention 
to draw them to Lancaster, expecting, if 
my Conjecture is right, that the whole will 
embark at the head of Elk; and I shall 
tomorrow order the different articles of 
Cloathing that are provided to be sent to 
Lancaster that the whole may be distributed 
there. I am sorry however to inform You 
that it is not sufficient for the few men we 
have altho’ the upper garment consists of a 
Hunting Shirt only. Should this arrange- 
ment not be approved of, I will give you 
timely Notice, and at any Rate advise when 
it will be proper to put the Troops in Mo- 
tion. 

Colonell Mentges gave you a few Days 
ago an Extract from a Letter of the Gene- 
ral to me. You will be pleased.to give the 
most pointed Orders about the Returns, 
and I should be glad to know exactly the 
amount of the two Regiments and the Re- 
cruits—the last however I do not expect 
amount to much, if the People in these 
Countys, at least, have followed the Ex- 
ample of those more interior. 

I was favoured with Yours of the’ 15th._— 
The first certain account of the Movements 
of Lord Cornwallis I got from your Letter 
to Capt. Christie which I met with betwixt 
Reading and Lancaster and opened—Your 
Orders in both Cases were perfectly cor- 
respondent with those I had given; but I 
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find a Letter I wrote you on my return 
from Head Quarters must have miscarried 
—it contained however nothing of any Con- 
sequence. I showed that part of yours 
relating to the Armourers to the Board of 
War—but they had given their Orders— 
they do not mean it seems to remove the 
Stores &c.—Whenever I receive any Ac- 
counts from Head Quarters I shall write 
you again, and Am with much Esteem 
Dear Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
Ar. Sr. Carr. 


The French Fleet expected every Mo- 
ment—The Arms I hope are repaired, and 
should be glad they were sent to Lancas- 
ter— 

No. IV. 
Porrtserove, Septr. 6th, 1781. 

Dear Sie: In my last I gave you my 
Conjectures about the Movements of the 
Army, and requested You to have the Men 
on the west side of Susquehanah in readi- 
ness to march to Lancaster, and to send the 
Arms to that Place, expecting that they 
would march from thence to the Head of 
the Elk. Iam now to inform You—that 
they are to march by Land to the south- 
ward, in consequence of which they will 
rendevouz at York Town, as soon as Camp 
Equipage can be sent on for them, which, 
together with the Cloathing, I am in hopes 
to accomplish by Sunday or Monday next, 
and if the Arms have not already been sent 
to Lancaster you will please to counter- 
mand the Order, The General left Phi- 
ladelphia yesterday, with the firs} Division 
of the French Troops, and was preceded 
by General Lincoln with a Division of 
Americans, and the second Division of the 
French Troops marched to-day—This Mo- 
ment a Gentleman from Town with this 
Days Paper in which is a Letter of the Ge- 
nerals to the President of Congress from 
Chester informing that he had just received 
the Account of the arrival of the French 
Fleet in Chesapeak consisting of twenty 
eight Sail of the Line, exclusive of the 
Rhode Island Squadron which had not then 
joined—It is added in a Letter from Geul. 
Gist that they had taken a british Frigate 
at the Mouth of York River and landed 
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three thousand Men on the South side of 
James’s River, so that it seems highly pro- 
bable that Lord Cornwallis is in the Toils, 
and cannot Escape—Lord Rawdon too was 
taken in Packet from Charles Town. It is 
very mortifying that we should have no 
Chance for a share in this Business—it 
must certainly be over before we can get 
up, but we may ae y get in at the Death 
before Charles Town—Adieu, I hope to see 
you soon tho I am not without my Fears 
that the Want of Money may delay Us 
longer than I think for, and am 
Dear Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
Ar. Sr, Crarr. 


Pray order a Return to be sent me spe- 
cifying the number of Men that have been 
furnished by the Classes, 


No. V. 
Ports Grove, Septr. 14th, 1781. 

Dear Sir: Your favour of the first by 
Mr. Duncan came to hand two Days ago, 
and on the Evening of the same Day I 
received that by Major Moore enclosing 
the Court Martial—He had sent it forward 
by Genl. Mifflin who had never thought of 
it—I am sorry it has been delayed so long, 
for when punishment follows crimes so 
slowly the Effect of it is in a great Measure 
lost—I issued an Order Yesterday approv- 
ing the Sentences, and directing Nagle and 
Gill to be hanged at such time and Place 
as you should think proper and pardoned 
the others that were condemned to Death, 
and ordered the Punishment to be inflicted 
on the others except Charles Kelly to whom 
I have remitted it— 

I find I was much mistaken about the 
time when the Camp Equipage and Equip- 
ments would be got away from Philada.— 
a thousand Obstructions have come in the 
way, and what is most provoking Obstruc- 
tions that might have been easily removed 
or avoided—indeed they appear to have 
been laid with Design to retard us—how- 
ever by Monday every Thing will set out, 
and the Detacht. will be ordered to York 
by the Time these may arrive—One Months 


could obtain, but there is every Reason to 
believe it will be regular in future—I do 
not doubt but the Detacht. in Virginia may 
be in want of some Articles of Clothing, 
but their Distress cannot be such as it is 
represented or very little Care has been 
taken of them—indeed these Represent- 
ations were made to me before they had 
reached ‘Potowmack River—but be it as it 
will I can do nothing for them at present— 
Colonel Butler would have been very ac- 
ceptable to me, but it is Colonel Craigs 
Tour of Duty and he will go on it—please 
to present my Compliments to Colonel 
Butler, I have received his Letter and will 
answer it by the first opportunity at pre- 
sent I have not time. Adieu 
Am 
Dear Sir 
Your, most obedient Servant 
Ar. Sr. Crair. 


No. VI. 
Putrapa. May 6th, 1783. 

Dear Sir: Your favour of the 16th of 
last Month was delivered to me about three 
Days ago, and I am happy to have an 
Opportunity so soon to answer it, as I 
am one Letter in your Debt, and have at 
other times been rather tardy in replying, 
but I entreat you to believe it has not 
arisen from any Neglect but solely from a 
bad habit I have contracted of never having 
a Letter ready for a Conveyance, and very 
often when the Conveyance offers it is im- 
possible to write—I have however for some 
time past been so afflicted with the Gout 
that I really had neither ability nor Ineli- 
nation to write a Line to any living Crea- 
ture: I am now getting over it, and tho I 
know you would have sympathized with 
me in any Case, it was with no small degree 
of Concern I learned that you have been 
confined almost all Winter with its cousin 
German. 

As to the Question of the half Pay Com- 
mutation I strongly recommended to our 
Line that they should accept it agreeable 
to the Resolve of Congress, but not relin- 
quishing the Promise of the State, in case 
the States at large should not provide the 


Pay in Specie will be paid which is all I/necessary Funds; and that they should 
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unite with all the public Creditors of every 
Denomination—This I thought would inte- 
rest a great Number of People in each 
State, whose weight would probably be ex- 
erted, in the different Legislatures against 
the Army if they insisted on separate and 
distinct Provision,—that they should send 
on their determination to that part of the 
Line to the southward for their concur- 
rence, and in the mean time signify what 
they resolved upon to General Washington 
within the two Months, but I have been so 
indisposed that I have not had Opportunity 
to enquire what they have done, and they 
have not thought proper to inform me. 
You justly observe the Eastern Troops will 

ive the Tone, and it was certainly in their 

ower to have, without taking any impro- 
per or indecent Measures, induced a Com- 
pliance with our reasonable Demands—but 
they have, I believe, been wretchedly ma- 
naged, and the opportuity is I fear escaped 
forever—I believe they will disband—They 
will be themselves the greatest Sufferers, 
for I am persuaded, after they have mixed 
with the Mass of the People, no manner of 
regard will be paid to their Claims, their 
Services or their Merits,—indeed it pre- 
sents a very gloomy Prospect to us all— 
but I have still some Confidence in the 
Honor and Generosity of this State, but 
bad Examples are very catching, and, God 
knows, we have but too many even in our 
House of Assembly who are not possessed 
of the most liberal Sentiments—The Mode 

ou mention in your Letter was in a great 
iusere pursued—a Committee came here 
from the Army, and after hanging on Con- 
gress for a considerable time, and having 
obtained as satisfactory an Account of what 
was to be expected as could be got one of 
them was sent to the Army to acquaint 
them with it—but no good Effect has been 
produced, and indeed I never for myself 
expected much, for I know the officers from 
that Country look so much to the civil Line 
of Life, and are so fond of either gaining 
Popularity amongst the Citizens or preserv- 
ing what they have already, that no Mea- 
sure that would put that to the Risque had 
much chance of going cordially down with 
them—aA very little time now will bring us 


to the ne plus ultra, yet still I flatter 
myself that if we can but be unanimous 
amongst ourselves we shall get Justice done 
Us by our own State—our Situation is, 
however, critical and requires both vigorous 
and prudent Measures—if we fail we shall 
be the more wretched part of the Com- 
munity, with the constant mortification 
before Us of seeing every Body else in ease 
and plenty at our Expence—I must bid you 
farewell for the Subject has made me as it 
always does whenever I think of it, very 
gloomy. Adieu. 
I Am 
Dear Sir 
Your very humble Servant | 
Ar, Sr, Crate, 


I had a letter from Fishbuurn a few 
Days ago who says our Troops, what re- 
mains of them were to march for the 
Northw. the first of May. 


No. VII. 


Pariapa., June 2d, 1783. 

Dear Sr: Doctor Rogers has been 
applying for leave that his Son who is Sur- 
geon at Fort Pitt might come to this Place 
—His Intention is to send him from hence 
to Europe in order to finish his Education 
in the Profession previous to his settling for 
Life—I referred him to You as you were 
the proper Judge whether his presence 
could be dispensed with, and the only Per- 
son that could dispense with it—at the 
same time I informed him I had no doubt 
you would comply with his request, for 
such a purpose especially, if it could pos- 
sibly be done. 

The Definitive Treaty is not yet arrived 
nevertheless the Army is about to be dis- 
solved—not indeed actually disbanded but 
what is the same thing, all those engaged 
for the War are to be furloughed until that 
time and then discharged—what is to be- 
come of your Post I know not, nor I 
believe did Congress ever consider that 
your Command was composed entirely of 
men under the above Description. I suppose 
however they will either be continued untill 
Possession is taken of the Posts upon the 
Lake or that they will be relieved by some 
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of those who stand engaged for three 
Years, of whom I suppose there will be 


near five Thousand. 


I hope you have recovered your Health 


and heartily wish you the continuance of it 
and Am 
Dear Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
Ar, Sr. Carr. 


No. VIIL 


No. X. 


Sir: I find in the Report of the Guard 
this Morning a Man confined two and forty 
Days— Unless there is something very par- 
>| ticular that prevents it, You will please to 
order a Court Martial for his Trial and the 
other Prisoners who are accused of De- 


sertion. 
I Am 
Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
Ar. Sr. Crate. 


Genl. St. Clair presents his Compliments 


to Genl. Irwin and requests that he wil 


command the Division this Morning as 


] 





from Indisposition Genl. St. Clair cannot 
attend. If Genl. Irwin cannot attend he 


will please to inform Coll, Chambers, 
Saturday Morning. 


No. IX. 


Sir: I believe the Reason that Colonel 


Societies and their Proceedings. 





CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven, March, 1863.—A few gen- 
l/tlemen interested in the subject, lately 


Forrest insists upon the Recruits who|formed a Numismatical Society in New 


joined the Artillery Companys of the 1s 


and 2d Brigades to join the Regiment is,|members. Its officers are, Mr. F. 


t | Haven, which now numbers a es 
. Brew- 


that the Officers neglected to inform him|er, President, Mr. Geo. E. Jackson, Vice 


that they had received them.—He wa: 


3| President, Mr. H. Champion, Secretary, 


with me last Evening and again this Morn-| Mr. J. Edwards, Jr., Treasurer. Mr. F 
ing, and informs me that General Knox|P. Brewer, D. C. Gilman, C. W. Betts, 
sent out these Companys with, what he|executive committee. It has commenced 


thought, a sufficient number of Men for th 


e|a collection of coins, and a library of numis- 


Guns, and did not mean they should call}matic books. At the last meeting, held 
for additionals from the Brigades, and that | March 17, Mr. Edwards exhibited a valu- 


if the Numbers are not sufficient they hav 
still Men in the Park to supply them— 


I think the Men ought by all Means to| History of American Medals. A one of 


join the Regiment, and it was wrong in m 





eljable collection of medals to the Society, 
and gave an interesting account of the 


e|the lead token, inscribed “ New Yorke in 


to desire they should be put to the Com-| America,” and a Bronze Medal issued at 
panies attached to the Division without|the Paris ‘“ Exposition Universelle,” 1855, 


consulting the commanding Officer of th 
Regiment—Their Complement however i 


e| with several other pieces, were presented 
s|to the Society. 


not sufficient for their Guns, but an Appli- 


cation to Genl. Knox will procure an addi- 


tion and then every thing is in its prope 


Channel.—I hope to be able to go out to- 
In the mean 


morrow and shall make it. 
time 
I Am 
Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
Ar, Sr, Crain. 





ILLINOIS. 


17, 1863.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held at the private residence of Mr. W. 
H. Brown, late President of the Society— 
W. L. Newbury, Esq., in the chair. 

The additions to the Library (in all 1,248 


Cuicaco Hisroricat Socrery.— March 
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for the month), including several publica- 
tions of the travels in America of Father 
de Smet, in French—the gift of the Right 
Reverend Bishop Duggan, of Chicago. 

y correspondence, curiosities, relics, 
and books, obligingly forwarded by corre- 
spondents; British publications on the 
* American Civil War,” received from the 
U.S. Legation at London; extensive “ Rail- 
road” documents, received from Boston, 
&c. From a Lady of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was received a manuscript cata- 
logue of works, solicited by the Society, 
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The reading of the above was followed 
by that of a paper, kindly presented to the 
Society, by Mrs. Anne J. Coxe, of Quincy, 
Illinois, prepared by Thomas K. Joynes, 
July 30, 1858 (now deceased) containing 
historical memoranda of the ninth Virginia 
Regiment, of the Continental establishment, 
in the War of the Revolution, of which the 
father of the author of the paper had fur- 
nished the materials, Mrs. Coxe stated, 
that the father of the author and her own 
grandfather were companions in arms. 

The death of the Rev. Augustus H. Co- 


under the title of the “ Eccentricities of| nant, a corresponding member of the Soci- 


Literature.” 

The correspondence for the month (29 
letters received and 53 written), was re- 
viewed. It included a letter from J.C. 
Miller, A. D. C. of Brig. Gen. D. Stuart, 
accompanying the presentation of the tat- 
tered flags of the 55th regiment of LIilinois 
Volunteers, U.S.A., which had been ex- 
posed eight times to the enemy in battle, 
and was placed in the Society’s charge, in 
honor of the three hundred of the regiment, 
who had fallen in their country’s service. 
The reply in the Society’s behalf was com- 
municated. 

©. L. Wilson, Esq., Secretary of the U.S. 
Legation, London, addressed an interestin 
letter to the Society, accompanying the gift 
of fac-simile reprints of early newspapers 
of London, of the seventeenth century; 
including the “ Commonwealth Mercury,” 
announcing the death of O. Cromwell. 

From Judge Waite, of Utah Territory, 
was received a communication of much in- 
terest, relating to that Territory, with an 
extensive list of publications procured by 
him, relating to the history of the Mormons, 
to be forwarded. A sketch of “ Rapp’s 
Settlement,” prepared by the late George 
Hower, was then read; detailing the par- 
ticulars of the first emigration in 1803, the 
removal of the colony from Pennsylvania 
to Indiana, with notices of the principles 
on which the community was founded, 
namely, community of property, and the 
abolition of marriage and all intercourse 
between the sexes. Mr. Flower vindi- 
cated it as essentially a religious move- 
ment, 


ety, chaplain of the 19th regiment of Ili- 
nois volunteers, U. 8S. Army, was then an- 
nounced; and resolutions expressing the 
Society’s high esteem of Mr, Conant’s cha- 
racter, and patriotic devotion to the coun- 
try during the war, were a and or- 
dered to be entered upon their records. 


MAINE. 


Marve Historrcat Socrery.—An ad- 
journed special meeting of this society was 
eld at Augusta, on the 27th Feb.; when, 
in accordance with appointment, an address 
was delivered by the Hon. John A. Poor, on 
the life of the late Hon. Reuel Williams, of 
Augusta. It was a carefully written biogra- 
phy of the public services of the prominent 
individual who had for many years been inti- 
mately connected with the interests of his 
city and state; and whose strong intellectual 
powers, and unusual force and perseverance 
of character, gave him a leading place 
among the men of the community where 
his energies were applied. On the motion 
of the Hon. J. W. rather, of Augusta, 
a vote of thanks was presented to the 
speaker for his able and interesting memoir, 
and a copy was requested for the archives 
of the Society and for publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Numismatic Socrery.— Boston, 
March 5th.—The monthly meeting was held 
on Thursday. The usual business was trans- 
acted, and several donations were received 
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from various sources, in one of which was 
the rare “ Church Penny,” mentioned in 
Woodworth’s Reminiscences of Troy. Mr. 
Pratt exhibited several fine and rare gold 
coins, among which were a five-guinea piece 
of George II., a very beautiful piece of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden and his queen, 
1632, and one of Leopold I., of Germany, 


in 1683. It is the “ Introductio ad Histo- 
riam Numismatum, by Charles Patin. The 
following is a translation of the passage: 
* Queen Dido is said to have coined the first 
money for the Carthaginians. Although 
we have no coins of her time, yet some ex- 
ist, which were in common use among mer- 
chants, from which we have selected one 


1672. He also exhibited a complete proof|as a specimen, rare and worthy of parti- 


set of the English coinage of 1853, Through 
the kindness of Mr. Leavey the meetin 
was favored with a most interesting oa 
valuable exhibition. This was a collection 
of the various series of gold issued from 
the U. S. Mint, complete, with the excep- 
tion of the balfenaien of 1829 and 1831. 
The par value of the collection is about 
$1100, and it contains many pieces of the 
very greatest rarity, some perhaps unique. 
Several pieces issued in this country by 
other persons were added, including a 
proof of the California fifty dollar piece 
and a Mormon half-eagle. 

The Secretary read the following paper, 
which the Society voted to incorporate in 
the printed report of the proceedings :— 

“ On the catalogue of coins sold in Phi- 
ladelphia in 1855, and belonging to Mr. H. 
C. Kline, was a piece described as follws :— 
‘ New Jersey, Penny-Copper, obv. Horse’s 
head XLIL. ; rev. Kart Hago ; Indian stand- 
ing; very fine and exceedingly rare.” It 
was resold in New York last January, with 
the additional statement, that it was valued 
by its former owner at $100. At this se- 
cond sale it came into the possession of a 

entleman, a member, I believe, of this 
echt, at the price of $29. On this occa- 
sion I saw the coin in New York, and im- 
mediately perceived that it had no connec- 
tion whatever with New Jersey, but was in 
design, though not in execution, an imita- 
tion of the ancient Carthaginian coins, and 
was, I supposed, struck in the early part 





cular notice, of which we have given an ex- 
planation elsewhere ;” and a reference is 
given to another book of Patin, which I 
do not possess, and which I am unable to 
consult, The Secretary also exhibited his 
volume, and the piece was immediately 
recognised by all who had seen it, The 
meeting, which was a very interesting and 
agreeable one, broke up at half past five 
P.M. 

Boston, April 2.—The monthly meeting 
was held on Thursday, Mr. Colburn, V. P., 
occupying the chair. The report of the 
last meeting was read, and various matters 
of business were transacted. Mr. Pratt 
called the attention of the members to an 
eagle of 1797, with the reverse of the coin 
of 1795: it is thought to be of the most 
extreme rarity. Mr, Leavey exhibited a 
number of rare coins, among which was the 
Kart Hago, or pseudo New Jersey piece, 
recently sold. It was examined with inte- 
rest in consequence of the strange delusion 
respecting its history. His other pieces 
comprised remarkably fine specimens of 
three varieties of cents of 1793, several 
types of Immunis and Immune Columbia 
pieces, and the beautiful “ British Settle- 
ment of Kentucky ” in silver. Mr. Putnam 
showed one of the five coins with the head 
of Geo. Clinton. Though not in fine con- 
dition, its rarity renders it a great treasure 
even as it is. Dr. Fowle exhibited some 
ancient coins of various countries, and the 
Secretary a New York coin of the “ Liber 


of the last century. The inscription, of} Natus” type, a Harrison inauguration me- 


course, should be read Carthago. Since 
my return, in looking over one of my nu- 
mismatic works, I met with an engraving 
and a short description of the very piece. 
My opinion of its character was confirmed, 


dal, presumed to be unique, and a silver 
coin of the Bishopric of Bremen, with the 
date of 1499. 


New Enctanp Histrorican GENEALO- 


though it is of earlier date than I supposed, |ai1can Sociery.— Boston, March 4.—The 


as the volume describing it was published | Historiographer read a most interesting 
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memoir of Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., 
LL.D., recently deceased, a corresponding 
member. 
The Treasurer read the following letter. 
Provipence, March 2, 1863. 
Mr. Wm. Towne, Zreasurer N. FE. His- 
torical Genealogical Society. Dear sir :— 
I enclose herewith a 7 3-10 U. 8S, Treasury 
Note for $500, which I wish to give to the 
N. E. H. G. Society, to be permanently 
invested with former contributions made 
by me, the income to be applied to the 
same purpose. Very respectfully yours, 
Joun Barstow. 


The following preamble and resolve was 
offered. 


Whereas, John Barstow, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, has from time to time manifested his 
interest in this Society, by making it the 
recipient of liberal donations, and whereas 
he has again placed us under special and 
renewed obligations, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society 
be presented to Mr. Barstow, for his recent 
liberal gift of $500, that it be placed in 
the hands of the Trustees of the “ Barstow 
Fund,” and that it be added to his former 
munificent donations, and that the interest 
or income thereof be applied to the same 
purposes and uses as the income of his for- 
mer gifts. 


The report of the Librarian showed that 
since the last meeting 69 volumes, pam- 
phlets, sermons, reports, &c., several valu- 
able newspapers, and a facsimile of the 
first proposal for publishing the Bible in 
America, had been received from Dr. Win- 
slow Lewis, Joel Munsell, Esq., and Charles 


1862,” to the Legislature, for the collection 
and publication of the Statutes enacted be- 
tween the years 1691 and 1780. 

Voted, unanimously, that we fully concur 
with the “ Essex Institute” in the import- 
ance of collecting and publishing the Colo- 
nial Statutes aforesaid, and will cheerfully 
join in any proper measure to promote an 
object of such historic value. And this 
Society would also recommend the publi- 
cation of the journals kept by the Legisla- 
tures during that same period of colonial 
history, as they are exceedingly valuable, 
and have become very scarce and in danger 
of being lost. 

Mr. Wm. Reed Deane read a paper on 
Elkanah Watson, the projector of the New 
York Canals and of Agricultural Societies. 
Mr. Watson was born in Plymouth, Mass., 
January 22, 1758. His education, until the 
age of fourteen, was in the ordinary com- 
mon school of his native town. Alexander 
Scammell and Peleg Wadsworth, both 
afterwards distinguished officers in the 
army, were his teachers. They studied 
and taught military tactics. Young Wat- 
son learned his lesson well. At the age of 
fifteen he was apprenticed to John Brown, 
a distinguished merchant, and one of the 
benefactors of Brown University at Provi- 
dence, R. I. He was, on the breaking out 
of the Revolution, strongly desirous of en- 
tering the army, but Mr. Brown and his 
father were unwilling to release him. 

It was the fortune, however, of but very 
few persons, to have mingled more in the 
scenes of the Revolution. Mr. Brown im- 
ported munitions of war, and soon after 
the battle of Lexington young Watson was 





J. Hoadly, Librarian of the Connecticut 
State Library, and others. 

The following resolutions were offered 
by the Librarian— 


Whereas, on the 27th day of February, 
1863, a communication was received from 
Henry Wheatland, M.D., Secretary of the 
Essex Institute, inclosing the resolve and 
vote of said Society, wherein they “ heart- 
ily approve of the recommendation of His 
Excellency, Governor Andrew, in his inau- 
gural addresses for the years 1861 and 


intrusted with a ton and a half of powder, 
and was furnished with six or eight recruits 
to guard the same, on its way to Cam- 
bridge, where Mr. Watson delivered a 
letter, accompanying the same, to Wash- 
ington in person, and says in his journal, 
" oon deeply impressed with an emotion 
I cannot describe, in contemplating that 
great man, his august person, his majestic 
mien, his dignified and commanding de- 
portment.” 

At the age of 21, in 1779, Mr. Watson 
went to France, in mercantile association 
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with Mr. Brown and others. He bore des- 
patches to our consul and to Dr. Franklin, 
then our minister residing at Passy. Mr. 
Watson visited Parliament on the 5th of 
December, 1782, on the occasion of King 


States as in the rank of nations. 


Pittsfield, and at Port Kent, N. 
spent the remainder of his days. 

Mr. Watson first initiated agricultural 
societies under the great elm in Pittsfield, | 
by the exhibition of the first pair of merino | 
sheep brought into that county. To him, | 
more than to any other man, excepting 
perhaps to De Witt Clinton, is the state of 
New York indebted for her prosperity, by 
the projection of the splendid chain of in- 
ternal navigation by canals, previous to the 
later impetus by railroads. 

Mr. Watson died in 1842 at Port Kent 
N. Y., at the age of eighty-five. 

A most interesting conversation on gene- 


~~ oe 


>| 
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The Historiographer read an interesting 
memoir of Rev. Richard Pike, of Dorches- 
ter, a resident member, recently deceased. 
The monthly report of the Librarian 


‘showed that since the last meeting eight 


George III. formally recognising the United | 


He soon | 
after returned home, and at Albany, at} 


volumes, bound wholly or in part, 162 
pamphlets, sermons, catalogues, &c., one 
ancient manuscript, and one ancient carica- 
ture had been received. 

The attention of the Society was espe- 
cially called to the work on the antiquities 
of the East and remarks on the Danish 
Runic Song, presented by the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of the North. 

An interesting paper on the Puritans and 
Cavaliers of England was read by Abner 
C. Goodell. 


Massacuvusetts Historicat Socrery.— 
Boston, April, 1863.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society was 
held at their Rooms, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, the President, in the chair. 





alogy was held by A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., 
which was listened to with great attention. 
At the annual meeting of the Society, on | 
Wednesday, Jan. 7, 1863, Wm. B. Towne, 
Esq., the Treasurer, offered, from a life 
meinber of the Society, a donation of one | 
thousand dollars on condition that a similar | 
sum should be raised by Life Memberships. | 
It is probable that the sum required will| 
be raised, thus securing two thousand dol-| 
lars, as a fund for the uses of the Society | 
in addition to the “ Barstow Fund ” of one 
thousand dollars, the income of the latter | 
being appropriated to the binding of books| 
and pamphlets; that of the former to the 
general uses of the Society. 
April.—The regular month 


noon, Rev. Martin Moore, Vice-President, 
in the chair, 

The Corresponding Secretary presented 
his monthly report, by which it appeared 
that since the last meeting letters accepting 
membership had been received from William 


Appleton, Esq., of Boston, and Hon. Moses | 


8. Willard, of Concord, N. H., as Resident, 
and from Rev. Charles Breck, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Prof. Carl, Chr Rafn, of Co- 


ly meeting | 
of this Society was held Wednesday after-| 


The President, after remarks on the pub- 
lication of a volume of the Society’s collec- 
tions and also of a volume of the Proceed- 
ings, which were laid on the table, referred 


\to the deaths of Judge Petigru, of South 
|Carolina, an honorary member of the So- 


| 


ciety, and Professor Francis, of Cambridge, 
a resident member, substantially as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Petigru was the President of 
the Historical Society of South Carolina, 
before which he delivered an eloquent in- 
augural discourse a few years since. He 
was elected an honorary member of our 
own Society in February, 1861, and his 
formal acceptance was announced by our 
Corresponding Secretary at the following 
|March meeting. 

The pleasant personal relations with Mr. 
|Petigru, which I had enjoyed many years 


| previously, and the interest which I took 


‘in his course at that critical period of our 
public affairs, induced me to write to him 
immediately after his election, and I have 
brought his reply here to-day in the assur- 
‘ance that the Society would be pleased to 


| hear the following brief extracts trom it :— 


“ CHARLESTON, Feb. 25, 1861. 





penhagen, Denmark, as Corresponding. 


“ My Dear Sir—Nothing could exceed 
the kindness of your note giving me notice 
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Historical Society. To be chosen for a 
colleague and an associate by such a So- 
ciety is a distinction of which anybody 
might be proud; but it is rendered much 
more flattering by the way it is announced. 
} “Iremember with the greatest distinct- 
ness the hours which I passed so many 
years ago in the house of your venerable 
father, as well as under your own hospita- 
ble roof. * * * * How willingly I would 
make any sacrifice that might avert from 
our common country the consequences of 
that miserable discord that now prevails 
between communities that ought for ever 
to be united. I say miserable, for such 
we may certainly deem a controversy odious 
to the best men on either side. His- 
tory will adjust hereafter the degree of re- 
probation due to each party, but I venture 
to say that whatever may be thought of 
the motives of the actors, their folly will 
be as much the subject of wonder as of 
censure. We are here in such a disturbed 
condition, that the things that are going to 


of the honor done me by the Massachuse 


happen in a week, are as uncertain as if 
they belonged to a distant future. 

“ With great anxiety for a peaceful solu- 
tion of difficulties, but with very little 


hope, 
am, my dear Sir, 
Very truly and sincerely yours, 
J. L. Perierv. 
The Hon. R. C. Winturop.” 


This letter was written more than two 
months after South Carolina had adopted 
her Ordinance of Secession, and only six or 
seven weeks before the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter. But Mr. Petigru was not of a 
complexion to be moved from his firm de- 
votion to the cause of the Union either by 
anything which had been done, or by any- 
thing which it was proposed to do. He 
had stood fast for the Union in the days 
of Nullification, thirty years before, and had 
resisted alike every temptation and every 
menace which could be employed to induce 
him to swerve from his loyalty to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, He might 
have said to the abettors of this later con- 
spiracy,—“ Contempsi Catiline  gladios, 
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non pertimescam tuos.” He stood fast for 
the Union again in these days of Secession 
and Rebellion in defiance of all intimida- 
tions or blandishments; and if the wisdom 
and virtue, and eloquence, and patriotism 
of any one man,—(for he seemed to stand 
almost alone in the community in which 
he lived)—could have availed anything to 
arrest the madness of those around him 
and to avert the dreadful catastrophe of 
civil war, the example, the influence, and 
the appeals of Mr, Petigru would not have 
been lost. 

It is not my purpose to go further into 
his personal history or his public life on 
this occasion. A great lawyer, an admira- 
ble orator, an accomplished, virtuous, and 
brave man, rich in all the qualities and re- 
sources which rendered him the most de- 
lightful of companions and the most valued 
of friends, he has left a name and a fame 
which would adorn the annals of any land 
or any age, But I have desired to recall 
him here to-day only as one who had twice 
signalized his devotion to the American 
Union under circumstances and in a man- 
ner which must secure him the grateful 
remembrance of all to whom that Union is 
dear. He died before the worst results of 
this deplorable rebellion had fallen upon 
the city of his residence in the struggle 
which is probably at this moment in pro- 
gress, and his friends may well feel that he 
was kindly and mercifully “taken away 
from the evil to come.” 

And now, gentlemen, before closing 
these introductory words, it devolves upon 
me, most unexpectedly, to notice a still 
nearer and more recent loss which our So- 
ciety has met with. The grave has not 
yet closed upon one of our most esteemed 
and respected resident members, whose 
death, dhengh not unexpected by his im- 
mediate friends, has taken many of us by 
surprise. 

The Rev. Convers’ Francis, D.D., was 
elected a member of this Society in 1831, 
and his name stands ninth in order of seni- 
ority on the revised roll of the volume 
which is still wet from the press. He was 
for sixteen or seventeen years one of our 
Standing Committee, and assisted in the 
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preparation of at least four volumes of our 


Collections, He has repeatedly contributed 
valuable papers to our volumes, and has 
exhibited a constant and earnest interest 
in the cause in which we are associated. 
It will be for others to dwell on his fidelity 
as a pastor, his eminence as a Professor, 
his acquirements as a scholar, and on those 
personal virtues and excellences which en- 
deared him to those among whom he lived. 
I will only trespass further on your time 
this morning by offering, in behalf of the 
Standing Committee, the customary reso- 
lution :— 

Resolved, That we have learned with 
deep regret the death of our esteemed and 
respected associate, the Rev. Convers 
Francis, D.D., and that the President be 
requested to appoint one of our number to 
prepare a memoir of him for a future vo- 
lume of our proceedings, 

After interesting eulogies on Professor 
Francis by Messrs. Hedge and Ellis, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. 8. K. Lothrop, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, read an interesting 
report, reviewing the labors of the past 
year, which made it one of marked pros- 
perity, showing increased interests in its 
objects, valuable research, and generous 
contributions, both of historical material 
and of pecuniary means, to the treasure 
of the Society. The Society now con- 
sists of ninety-five resident members; and 
to these are to be added Honorary and 
Corresponding members, making a total of 
one hundred and ninety-one persons con- 
nected with it. The year’s labors closed 
with the publication of two beautifully 
printed volumes, both having many illus- 


trations, and costing great labor—one a| 


volume of the series of the Society’s “ Col- 
lections,” and the other a volume of the 
“ Proceedings,” at the stated meetings of 
the Society—both rich in rare and uncom- 
monly valuable historical matter. The re- 
ort presents the Society, in every respect, 
in a flattering condition, receiving and care- 
fully. preserving memorials of the past. 
Mr. N. B. Shurtleff, the Librarian, made 
a report on the condition of the library. 
During the past year 381 bound volumes 
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have been added, and sixteen hundred 


pamphlets. ‘There are now in the library, 
including the noble Dowse collection, about 
16,000 bound volumes, 16,000 pamphlets, 
509 volumes of manuscripts, and 688 vo- 
lumes of newspapers, Valuable suggestions 
were made as to the future of the library. 

Mr. R. Frothingham, the Treasurer, pre- 
sented a report in detail of the condition 
of the Treasury, and of the various funds 
—the most important item of which is the 
discharge, April 7, 1863, of the mortgage 
on the Society’s Building in Tremont street. 
A balance of $1197 was needed, at this 
date, to enable this to be done; when one 
of the members liberally gave his check 
for this amount. 

The following were elected officers for 
the year ensuing :—President, Robert C. 
Winthrop; Vice-Presidents, Jared Sparks 
and Thomas Aspinwall; Recording Secre- 
tary, Chandler Robbins; Corresponding 
Secretary, Joseph Willard; Treasurer 
Richard Frothingham; Librarian, Natha- 
niel B. Shutleff; Cabinet Keeper, Samuel 
A. Green; Standing Committee, Emory 
Washburne, Thomas C. Amory, Jr., Wil- 
liamG. Brooks, Geo, E. Ellis, and Horace 
Gray, Jr . 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Discovery oF WASHINGTON’s ORIGINAL 
Sgat 1n Itirois.—Every, even the mi- 
nutest, memento of Washington, has been 
cherished by his revering countrymen and 
an admiring world; nor can aught but the 
cynic censure a sentiment of veneration so 
natural, disinterested, and pure. The pen 
of the historian and the pencil of the artist 
have united to describe and to perpetuate, 
in the record of the former, or with the 
decoration of the latter, every remaining 
memorial of one, whose illustrious distinc- 
tion it was to be the leader in that event- 
ful struggle which gave birth to the Ame- 
rican Republic. 
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But from such relics as would naturally ‘the “three months ” men, called for by the 
have been looked for, after the decease of President at the commencement of the 
the great Patriot, one has long been missed | rebellion—raising a company which he 
—namely, the seal which authenticated his} conducted to Cairo, His son, the heir to 
private and public papers. his name and the family honors, is still, as 

The Washington coat-of-arms has been | we are happy to learn, in the service of his 
long and well known. It may be described | country. “ Faithful found among the faith- 
as a shield surmounted with a ducal coro-| less,” true to the illustrious name he bears, 
net, over which is a raven with spread | Illinois may well be proud tliat a name so 
wings ; the face of the shield bearing three | venerated is enrolled in the great army of 
star-shaped spur rowels, and below, two|her sons and citizens who have gone into 
bars. The shield is either surrounded by aj the field in this hour of national peril, for 
wreath, or bears the family motto—“Zvitus|the defence of the principles and of the 


acta probat.” 
Mr. Lossing (in “ Mount Vernon and its 
Associations,”) has given an engraved im- 


pression of “ Washington’s seal,” as at-| 


tached to the death-warrant of a soldier 
executed at Morristown, in 1780; and also 
an engraving of the face of his “ seal-ring,” 
which also bears his arms and motto. The 
former has the “wreath,” without the 


motto; the latter the motto, without the | 


wreath. 

The following letter to the Chicago His- 
torical Society, which we are permitted to 
publish, affords the interesting announce- 
ment, that the proper “ seal” of Washing- 
ton, left by him at his decease, is still in 
existence, and in the possession of a citizen 
of Illinois, of the Washington family, to 
whom it came, as would appear, by lineal 
and legitimate descent. The public is under 
obligation to Mr. Washington for thus 
communicating to the Historical Society 


of this city the important assurance of the | 


existence and safety of this sacred relic, as 
well as for the excellect impressions on 
white wax he has kindly forwarded for 
preservation in the Society’s archives. 

An examination of these impressions 
shows that the seal bears the complete fa- 
mily arms of Washington—including both 
the wreath and the motto. 

Mr. 8. A. Washington, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of this invaluable “ heir-loom,” has, 


we understand, been long a resident of 


Middleport, Iroquois county, Illinois, and 
a member of the bar of that county. True 
to the instincts of patriotism, and the honor 
of a name heretofore held inviolable, he was 
among the foremost to volunteer among 


{land of Washington; and whose loyal and 
brave hearts, with their compeers and co- 
patriots of other States, will yet restore to 
us, under God’s blessing, the honor, secu- 
rity, and power of our great and undivided 
nation. 

We give below Mr. Washington’s letter, 
which relates particulars of his possession 
of this valuable relic, which cannot fail to 
interest the public: 


“ MrppLeport, IIl., March 10, 1863. 
“To THe Presipent oF THE HistoricaL 
| Socrery, Cuicago: 
|“ Dear Sir:—Some year or two ago, (if my 
memory serves me,) I recollect of noticing 
that Edward Everett—in a number of his 
\** Mount Vernon papers *—mentioned the 
| (supposed) fact, that the private seal and 
coat-of-arms of General Washington was 
either lost to history or with some member 
| of the family. 
“'The seal and coat-of-arms of the Wash- 
ington family, worn by General Washing- 
ton, with which he sealed both his private 
|and official correspondence, is not lost, but 
\is in my possession, and highly esteemed 
as an ‘heir-loom,’ and been possessed by 
me for thirty-two years, and is now in my 
possession—several impressions of which I 
‘send you, which you are at liberty to place 
‘in your Society’s cabinet. They were made 
‘by me from the original seal, a few days 
since, together with others, which I design 
to send to the Hon. Edward Everett and 
George Bancroft. 

“The seal was left to the late Judge 
Bushrod Washington, of Mount Vernon, 
who left the same to my father, the late 
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Bushrod Washington, junior, the then|then summoned them all. The French 
nearest relative of the name, who, on his|boys got one cry: A tanta! a tanta! 
death, in 1831, left the same to me, his| béri cook! which our author explains thus: 
‘oldest son,’ with whom it has ever since| Attend all! attend all! pastry cook. 
remained, and been preserved as a future —- 
gift to my oldest son, Bushrod D. Wash-| Canapran Wnuias or 1776.—The Cana- 
ington, now in the army, should he survive | dians who joined the Americans during the 
me. Revolution were refused, on dying, Chris- 
Respectfully, tian burial by their clergy, and were in- 
Your obedient servant, terred outside of consecrated ground. This 
S. A. WasnHineTon.” | was insisted on in all cases where they did 
not acknowledge the error of their course 
We simply add to the above letter, that, |and express regret for it. It is related of 
as is well known, Judge Bushrod Washing-|one of these, that when the curé came to 
ton died in 1829, without children, leaving | exhort him to avow his faults, he half rose 
the Mount Vernon estate to John Augus-|in his bed and eyeing him scornfully, ex- 
tine Washington, his nephew. Bushrod | claimed, “ You smell English ;” then turned 
Washington, jr., named by the writer of|his face to the wall and expired. 
the above as his father, is referred to, not —_—— 
as the “son,” but as the “ nearest relative} JuMONVILLE AND WasninctTon.—It is 
of the name,” although the precise relation | somewhat curious to have, at this day, an 
is not indicated. examination of Washington’s culpability in 
Since the original publication of the|the Jumonville affair from a member of the 
above it has been ascertained that Bush-|French officer’s family. Inu the recently 
rod Washington, Jr. (to whom the seal was | published work, Les Anciens Canadiens, 
presented by Judge Bushrod Washington, of Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, p. 396, is the 
of Mount Vernon), was oldest son surviv- following : 
ing of Col, William Augustine Washington,! Colonel Malcom Fraser, during Wolfe’s 
brother of the Judge. Ep. invasion of Canada, was in a detachment 
——— which burnt the houses of the Canadians 
Baton Rover.—According to the author from Riviére Ouelle to the Riviére des 
of a “ Journal de la Guerre du Micissippi|Trois Saumons. Having become after 
contre les Chicachas en 1739-40,” “*The|the conquest the intimate friend of my 
bay of Baton Rouge is so called because it| family, he replied to my grandfather’s 
was a limit which the Houmas prescribed | complaints about this act of vandalism : 
to the Tonicas, where to mark it more cer-|‘* How could we help it, my dear friend ; @ 
tainly they plantc? a red post (baton rouge) | guerre comme @ la guerre. Your French- 





after a victory which they gained over the|men, in ambush in the woods, killed two 
latter, forbidding them ever to pass that)of our men when we landed at Riviére 
place armed or going to war.” p. 16. |Ouelle.” ‘ You should, at least,” said my 
grandfather, “have spared my flour-mill, 
Mopirications or Eneiisu.—Any resi-| my poor tenants would not then have been 
dent in Canada has observed that the|reduced so low to eat their corn in saga- 
French boys play in English, that plays|mity like Indians.” “In war as in war,” 
and terms are alike English while the rest|added my grandmother; “I admit your 
of the language is French. Sometimes,| maxim, but was it fair war to kill my bro- 
indeed, the words lose a little of their|ther, Villiers de Jumonville, as Washing- 
purity. Thus, a recent work mentioning|ton, your countryman, did at Fort Neces- 
the rallying cry of boys in his youth:|sity.” “ Ah, Madam,” replied Col. Fraser. 
Cook! cook! attempts to explain it, and |‘ for mercy’s sake do not, for the honor of 
traces it to a play in which a king was!the English, ever again mention that atro- 
elected who sent off his various officers, and | cious murder.” 
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I once slightly reproached our celebrated 
historian, Mr. Garneau, with passing lightly 
over that horrible assassination. He replied 
that it was a delicate subject, that the great 
shade of Washington hovered over the 
writer, or something of the kind. 

This may be, but it is incumbent on me 
to clear the memory of my great uncle, 
whom Washington in his works sought to 
blacken in order to justify his assassina- 
tion. 

The tradition in my family is that Ju- 
monville presented himself as bearer of a 
summons requiring Major Washington, 
Commandant of Fort Necessity, to evacuate 
that post erected on French territory, that 
he raised a flag of truce, showed his 
despatches, and that, nevertheless, the 
English commander ordered his men to fire 
on him and his small escort, and that Ju- 
monville fell dead with a part of these who 
accompanied him. 

There is a discrepancy, easily explained, 
between the tradition of my family and the 
truth of history. Moreover, this discrepancy 
has no bearing on the murder of the bearer 
of the flag of truce, whose mission was to 
summon the English to evacuate the French 
possessions and not Fort Necessity, which 
was not thrown up till after the event. 

After citing Contreceur’s instructions to 

oulon de Villiers, and the capitulation 
signed by Washington, he proceeds :) 
Now no one is more disposed than myself 
to render justice to the great qualities of 
the American hero; when in my family the 
conversation turned on the cruel and pre- 
mature death of our noble kinsman, assas- 
sinated in the onset of what promised to be 
a brilliant career, I used to seek to excuse 
Washington on account of his youth, as he 
was then but twenty. I would expatiate on 
his virtues, his humanity, when twenty-two 
years afterwards he directed the cause of 
his countrymen and created a great and 
independent nation. 

I never, indeed, should have thought of 
drawing from oblivion this deplorable 
event, had not Washington himself made it 
necessary by seeking, in order to clear him- 
self, to blacken the reputation of my great- 
uncle Jumonville in the memoirs which he 








| 
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published several years after the cata- 


strophe. 

“We were informed,” said he, “that 
Jumonville, disguised as an Indian, was 
prowling for several days around our posts, 
and I had to consider him as a spy.” 

This excuse has no probability, because 
Washington could not but know that, not 
only the soldiers but also the officers of the 
French army, when fighting in the woods, 
adopted the Indian dress, a short coat, leg- 
gins, breech-cloth, and moccasins. This 
light and easy dress gave them a great ad- 
vantage over enemies always dressed in 
European style. Nor could Jumonville, 
without culpable temerity, proceed directly 
to the English posts without taking great 
precautions, the woods being infested with 
hostile Indians, who, acting on a first im- 
pulse, would show no great respect to a 
flag of truce. 

After disposing of this accusation of his 
being a spy, of which Washington did not 
think till years after the murder when writ- 
ing his memoirs, let us see what he says 
in justification in his despatches to his 
government immediately after the affair. 
It is necessary to observe here that the 
crowns of France and England were then 
at peace, that war was declared by Louis 
XV. only after that event; that the only 
hostilities committed were the invasion of 
French territory by the English, and that it 
was against this very act that Jumonville 
was sent to protest. 

But let us return to Washington’s justi- 
fication in his despatches. He says, that 
“he regarded the frontier of New England 
as invaded by the French, that war seemed 
to him to exist, &c.; that thé French in 
his sight ran to arms, and then he ordered 
his men to fire, that the action lasted a 
quarter of an hour, in which the French 


‘had ten men killed, one wounded, and 


twenty-one prisoners; and the English one 
killed and three wounded; that it was 
false that Jumonville read a summons, 
&c.; that there had been no ambush, but 
surprise and skirmish which is lawful 
war.” 

Lawful war indeed for a strong detach- 
ment to attack suddenly a handful of men in 
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full peace. It was not getting badly out of 
it for a Major of twenty ; some Generals of 
the Northern American Army, who pique 
themselves on address, would not do better | 
to-day. The phrases “that war seemed to| 
him to exist,” » that the French in his sight | 
ran to arms,” are of admirable simplicity. 
These French dogs forgot, apparently, that 
it was more Christian to allow themselves 
to be killed like sheep. 

If we accept Washington’s version, how | 
can we explain the cry of horror and indig-| 
nation that resounded through all Canada 
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barrister, and more celebrated judge, but 
|in the London catalogue of books for 1831- 
55 it is ranged in its s due order among the 
works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
‘If this is really so, he probably does not 
thank our Yankee tinkers for attempting 
to improve his Tin Trumpet. 





Vermont Parer Money.—It is not ge- 
‘nerally known that the state, shortly after 
its creation, fell into the error, then so pre- 
valent, of issuing bills of credit ; to her 
| honor it can be tr ruly said that they suffered 





and even Europe? Yet the “French have no depreciation, and were so faithfully 
never been reproached with bewailing like | redeemed that nine out of ten collectors of 
women the loss of even their best generals | their existence have never even heard. In 
or a signal defeat, why then their indig-| April, 1781, a general need was felt of a 
nation, their fury at the tidings of the death | currency more reliable than that existing, 
of that young man, who was, so to speak, ‘and the Legislature, “for the purpose,” as 
oe his first apprenticeship in arms, if |the preamble of the Act states, “ of car- 
a erished in an action fought according | rying on the war and the enlargement of 
to the rules of civilized nations? This must | the paper currency,” authorized an issue of 
at once strike the reader, even if he never £25,155, which was to be in bills of the 
read the French accounts. All the French | following denominations, and an equal num- 
prisoners, and Manceau, who alone escaped | ber of each, viz: £3, 40s., 20s., 10s., 5s., 
the massacre, the very Indian allies of the! 2s. 6d., 1s. 3d. .and 1s, To invent for these 
English declare that Jumonville waved his. bills suitable devices, and to superintend 
handkerchief over his head, invited the their printing, etc., a committee was ap- 
English, by an interpreter, to stop, having | pointed which consisted of Matthew Lyon, 
something to read them, that the firing | Edward Harris, and Edward Stiles. 
ceased, and that while an interpreter was; These notes were to remain in circulation 
reading it he was shot through the head, | until the first day of June, 1782, by which 
and that but for the interposition of the| time they were to be redeemed at the rate 
Indians the whole party would have been | of six shillings to the Spanish silver dollar ; 
massacred. * * * Washington should |and to meet this anticipated expense a tax 
never have signed a capitulation where the | of 1s. 3d. on the pound was laid upon the 
words assassin and assassination are thrown | grand list of the state, and, as we have 
in his face. | already said, the notes were entirely re- 
The reader must judge whether I have | deemed at that time ; ; some few, probably 
rescued my grand uncle’s memory from | kept as curiosities at the time, are known 
the accusation of being a spy. Had Ju-|to be in existence now. The face of the 
monville acted the vile part his enemy at bill read as follows: 
tributes to him, to justify a shameful assas-!| No. Vermont Currency. 
sination, the French would never have shed The Possessor of this Bill shall be paid by 
so many tears on the victim’s grave. | the Treasurer of the State of Vermont 
‘in Spanish Milled Dollars of six shillings 
AvTHor oF THE Tin Trumpret.—This each, or in Gold or Silver coin equivalent 
work has been issued within a year or two/| by the first day of June A.D. 1782. By 
by a New York house, with additions and | order of Assembly, Andover, May, 1781. 
alterations. When it appeared in England (Signed by two.) 
various conjectures were formed as to the| On the reverse is found the denomina- 
author. It was attributed to a celebrated | tion of the bill with the usual death caution 
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to counterfeiters, and the words “ West- 
minster, printed by Spooner and Green, 
1781.” H. P. W., Philadelphia. 
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Lorp Amuerst AND GENERAL WOLFE. 
—In looking over a pile of letters of a worthy 
person now deceased, I find the following: 

Lord Amherst, the capturer of Louis- 
burg and conqueror of Canada, was a per-| 
sonal friend of my father (Collector for a| 
long time of the port of Halifax), who often 
related the following anecdote :— 

“Wolfe, who was second in command, 
proposed to take Louisburg in ten days, if | 
the General would intrust the enterprise to | 
him, with the loss of not more than fifteen 
hundred men.” Lord Amherst replied, 
“T will take it in six weeks without the 
loss of one.” But he did not fulfil all the 
promise. B. 


| 
| 
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born, and what position did he hold in the 
Army of the Revolution. E. 8. 
West Haverrorp, April 6th. 


Daniet Martine.—I wish to get some 
information of a Lieut. and subsequently 
Capt. Daniel Martine of Whiteplains, serv- 
ing on the N. Y. line during the Revo- 
lution. 8. 


CorrErHEAD.—Where, when, and by 
whom was the term Copperhead first ap- 
plied to that class of politicians who are in 
favor of surrender to the rebels ? 


Tue LingeaGe Or JEFFERSON Davis.— 
Who knows the lineage of Jeff. Davis? I 
have heard it stated by a gentleman, who 


says he got his information from the mem- 


ber of Congress who procured for Jeff. his 
eadetship at West Point; that Jeff. is the 


json of John Davis, an Irishman from the 


QUERIES. 

Lieut. Cot. Greorce Witson.—W hat is 
known concerning the early life of Lieut. 
Col. Geo. Wilson, of the 8th Penna. Regi-| 
ment, who died at Quibbletown, N. J., in 
the spring of 1777? 

Col. W. at one time resided at Staunton, | 


north of Ireland, who was a merchant at 
Charleston, 8. C., early in this century, and 
died there about the year 1810, leaving a 
widow, who, being a native of Kentucky, 
returned to that state immediately after the 
decease of her husband. The statement 
goes, that Jeff. was either a mere child at 
the time of his father’s decease, or was born 
after his mother’s return to Kentucky. In 


Va., and also, it is believed, at Romney. the Army Register he is described as a 
From one or other of these places he moved | native of Kentucky. If this statement be 
into Pennsylvania, and was one of the ear-| true his father was amember of a family of 
liest settlers in that part of Westmoreland | Quakers, and he has many relatives in the 


County which is now Fayette. ‘northern states who have no knowledge of 


Where and when was he born? In 
what year did he come to Pennsylvania— | 
and what services did he perform prior to| 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary | 
War? Several of his letters to Gov. Penn, | 
Arthur St. Clair, and others, are preserved 
in the Pennsylvania Archives. 


their near relationship to so celebrated a 
traitor. 

I have seen no notice of Jeff. Davis that 
professed to give any accurate account of 
his family. It is possible some of your 
readers may be able to throw light on this 
subject. R. 


The 8th Reg. was first commanded by 
AEneas Mackay of Pittsburgh. Richard 
Butler was Mayor, afterwards killed at St. 
Clair’s defeat. D. 

PirrspurGH, April, 1868. 


REPLIES. 


Ecno Answers, WHERE? (vol. vii. p. 
101).—The first place in which I noticed 
DanteL Bropueap.—Can any of your|this expression was in one of Miss Owen- 
readers give me some information in regard|son’s works. She was -afterwards Lady 
to a Daniel Brodhead? When was he|Morgan. I think the sentence was opened 
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with this quotation, not quite exact, from| Mr. Ww hitehead, in a paper entitled wal | 


Zech. i. 5: 


* And echo answers, w here ?” B. 


“ Crase, RupE Borzas” (vol. vii. p. 129) 


Chappell, London, 1839; 
Mackay’s Book of English Songs, p. 179 


don. 
each, 
Mackay’s copy. This song and 
others besides were written to an old me- 
lody called ‘The Sailor’s Complaint,” ac- 
cording to Chappell, and “ Welcome, Bro- 
ther Sailor,” according to M: ckay. 


tempest on a lea-shore, and its preservation, | 
though much damaged, by the efforts of 
the crew. I know nothing of any action 
of the Admiralty in the way of prohibiting 
its use on board ship. The author 
George Alexander Stevens, who died in| 
1784. It has sometimes erroneously been | 
attributed to Falconer, the author of “ The 
Shipwreck.” 


< 
. 





vii. p. 129).—“ A Brief Statement of the! 
Facts connected with the Origin, Practice | 
and Prohibition of Female Suffrage in New 
Jersey,” was read before the New Jersey 
Historical Society, January 21, 1858, by 
Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead, and may be found 
in the published “ proceedings” 
ciety, vol. viii. p. 101. G. J. Newark. 


Avyotuer Rerty.—The Constitution of 
New Jersey, adopted July 2, 1776, gave 
the right to vote to all inhabitants of the 
colony of full age who were worth £50 and 
had resided twelve months in the county. 


According to “ EKumenes,” Trenton, 1799,|Then all the women in the county, white 


a work written to show the defects of that 


constitution, this gave the elective franchise | 


to, 1st, All men bond or free, white or 
black, natives of the state; 2d, All unmar- 
ried women, natives of the state; 3d, 
Aliens; 4th, Persons from other state 
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** Our fathers, where are they # ?” | Brief Statement of the Facts 


« 


i ra ?| Elizabethtown in 1797; 
published by Houlston and Wright, Lon- en oe caer 


It consists of nine stanzas, eight lines 
The last stanza is omitted in Dr. 
many 


It) 


describes the struggles of a ship with a} 


was 


Femate Votina 1x New Jersey (vol. | 


of the so-| 


s.'and worth 
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Jonnected 
with the Origin, Practice, and Prohibition 
of Female Suffrage in New Jersey,” read 
'before the New Jersey Historical Society, 


a : ; / **")*| January 21, 1858 (Proceedings viii. 101 
—This song is printed in Chappell’s Na- iat ( "i )s 
tional English Airs, p. 35, published by 


and in Charles 


‘inclines to the opinion “ that this peculiar 
provision had not been availed of to any 
extent, if at all,” prior to the election at 
and that no sub- 
sequent exercise of it took place till 1800; 
but the work already cited speaks of it asa 
common occurrence. “It is perfectly dis- 
gusting,” says he, “to witness the manner 
in which women are polled at our elections, 
Nothing can be a greater mockery of this 
‘invaluable and sacred right than to suffer 
\it to be exercised by persons who do not 
even pretend to any judgment on the sub- 
ject.” 
| ‘That women, or even single women, had 
any right was not universally acknow- 
lec iged. “This difference of sentiment,” 
says Eumenes, “ has given rise to diversity 
lof practice on this head, and furnished a 
pretence from which many an electioneer- 
‘ing trick has resulted. I could refer to 
|instances which would prove what is 
|advanced; but the people want no proof. 
It is well known that women are admitted 
or rejected, just as it may suit the views of 
the persons indirection. Many important 
ielection contests have been terminated at 
|last by these auxiliaries in favor of candi- 
; dates supported by town interest.” 

In 1800, according to Mr. Whitehead, 
women voted very generally throughout 
the state, and the franchise was exercised 
by married as well as single of eighteen 
aud upwards, In 1802 a member of the 
jlegislature was carried in by these fair 
votes, and the system reached its climax in 
the election held in February, 1807, to de- 
|cide whether the new court-house in Essex 
county should be at Newark or elsewhere. 


and black, single and married, seem to have 


voted, and the frauds here and elsewhere 
were so glaring that the legislature, by act 
‘of Nov. 16, 1807, limited the elective ‘fran- 
chise to free white male citizens of 21 years 
250. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The First Year of the War, by Edward A. 
Pollard. Richmond: West & Johnson. 
1862. Reprinted by C. B. Richardson, 
1863. 8vo. 368 pp. 


Tuts is a most curious and valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the war, as it em- 
braces all the operations down to the close 
of the Peninsular campaign. The author 
writes well, and has digested his whole 
matter into a fluent, forcible narrative. He 
is a violent partisan, intensely Confederate, 
yet very hostile to Jefferson Davis, and 
somewhat so to General Lee. This work 
is not, therefore, a picture of everything 
south couleur de rose, and while northern 
matters are exaggerated and distorted, it 
presents a valuable insight into the internal 
affairs of the rebellion. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society, 1862-3. Boston: 1863. 
8vo. 503 pp. 


Tuis is the fourth elegant volume of pro- 
ceedings issued by the pioneer Historical 
Society of the country, still young and full 
of energy. 

Its contents are of great interest and 
value: Amory’s Report on the Streets of 
Boston; Col. Aspinwall on the Narragan- 
sett Patent; Appleton on the Great Seal 
of New England; Livermore’s Historical 
Research respecting the Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as 
Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers; Wal- 
ker’s Memoir of D. A. White, with a fine 
portrait ;; Brigham on Wood’s New Eng- 
Jand Prospect ; Harvard College Accounts ; 
Indian Necropolis at West Medford ; Gen. 
Knox on the General Arrangement of the 
Militia; Everett’s Remarks on Hon, Na- 
than Hale; Robbins’ Memoir of Hon. Wm. 
Appleton, illustrated by a fine portrait. 
This volume, enriched also with a fac- 
simile of a letter of Charles II. to Winthrop, 
and an engraving of the New England Seal, 
shows how active the society is, and how 
solid and valuable are the papers read be- 
fore it. Mr. Livermore’s paper printed in 
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advance of the volume we have already 
noticed, and we need only call attention to 
its great value. Nowhere else had such a 
mass of documentary evidence been brought 
together on the subject. Some of his posi- 
tions have been criticized, and not always 
in a spirit of courtesy and fairness, but the 
professed historical scholars are really put 
to shame by the labors of a gentleman bu- 
sily engaged in mercantile pursuits who has 
thus shown how rich a field of inquiry and 
research has been left hitherto untouched. 
No one can read this research without feel- 
ing that a great work yet remains for an 
impartial hand, a thorough history of the 
Negro in America. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Series iv. Vol. vi. Boston: 
1863, 8vo. 602 pp. 

Tue Winthrop papers—here they are at 

last—the most valuable volume ever issued 

by any historical society, as a full analysis 
will prove. 


Miscellany. 


Tue Iowa Hisroricat Society are about 
|to commence the publication of Annals, to 
jappear in quarterly parts of at least 50 
pages each. The Committee of Publication 
jare the Rev. O. E. Spencer, William Crum, 
and George A. Jerome. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
Centennial celebration at St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, on 17th August, 1863. A proces- 
sion, an address on the history of the town, 
and a banquet, will make the gathering of 
the sons of St. Albans a memorable day in 
the annals of the town. 





H. B. Dawson, Esq., whose new edition 
of the Federalist we have already noticed 
as in active preparation, has also ready an 
account of Wayne’s Capture of Stony Point 
with a lavish supply of facsimiles and an 
accurate map. 





